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JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT: National program’s first bank (See page 28) 


This Month: 


THE 1950 OUTLOOK by Paul W. MeCracken 
ACCRUAL ACCOUNTING FOR SMALLER BANKS by 0. T. Jones 


PEORIA’S YOUNGER SET INVADES BANKING by George M. Wasem 




















A timely service extended to correspondents by 
the Chase is the study and analysis of a bank’s 
portfolio of U. S. Government and other securities. 

Specific recommendations are made based upon 
the bank’s overall investment position and par- 
ticular requirements. 

The experienced staff and specialized facilities 
long maintained by the Chase for reviewing in- 
vestments have proved valuable to banks through- 
out the country. 

Advice and information on investments is only 
one of the many helpful services that Chase offers 


to its correspondents. 











Among other services to correspondent banks are: 


Credit information on firms and individuals, 
here and abroad 


Quarter-hour and half-hour mail pick-up ser- 
vice around the clock 


Quick collection of checks, notes, drafts, 
coupons and called and matured bonds 


Participation in local loans with correspon- 
dent banks 


Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 


Execution of orders for purchase and sale of 
all classes of securities 


Analyses of investment portfolios ... Safe- 
keeping of securities 


Expediting foreign transactions through 
branches and correspondents overseas 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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jeautiful Bankerettes 


Sins: Billy Rose is alleged to have 
sid that the most beautiful women in the 
world are Texans. 
Whether he said it or 
not, the statement is 
logical. On this prem- 
ise our bank family 
here at The Fort 
Worth National se- 
lected ‘‘The most 
beautiful bankerettes 
in the world.” Jo 
Ann Moore, credit de- 
partment, won the 
title of “‘Most Beauti- 
ful Bankerette.’’ 
Among the most 
beautiful were: Leota 
Forester, personnel; 
Virginia Horton, safe 
deposit; Dorothy 
Jackson and Patsy 
Moses, credit; Marie 
(ison, telegraph and mail; and Evelyn 
laughter, new accounts. 

Reep Sass, Assistant Cashier, 

The Fort Worth National Bank, 


eer 


JO ANN MOORE 





Fort Worth 1, Texas 
r rs rs 
Aloha Week 
Sirs: Aloha Week, which was _ held 



















recently from October 30 to November 7, 
is a week of pageantry here in the Islands. 
Each year more and more visitors thrill to 
its presentation. 

It is a festival of the people, combining 
150 years of Hawaiiana with ancient 
Polynesian sports, royal ceremonies, gift 
exchanges, floral and lantern parades, mass 
ula and song pageants, divine services 
pnd village activities. 

All the stores, offices, schools and even 
he streets are gaily decorated. In the 
ecent Aloha Week our bank was especially 
beautiful. The lobby was adorned with 
nirangements of tropical flowers. 

The picture shows a group of employees 





















































anuary, 


1950 


Aloha Week at Bishop National Bank of Hawaii 


in true Aloha Week style, with orchid 
and wood rose trees in the background. 
C. Y. Dyke, Assistant Cashier, 
and Bette Mooney, Personnel 
Department, Bishop National 
Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu 1, Hawaii 
r * . 


Auto Tellers 


Sirs: We thought you might be inter- 
ested in our two, new auto teller windows, 
located on the side of our main building in 
the business sector of Syracuse. They are 
recessed four feet in the building and 
covered by a marquee that extends out 
over the sidewalk. 

Arrangements were made with the city 
traffic department to cap six parking meters 
in front of the windows and to allow.only 
three-minute parking. A retired police 


bad Wie EL 
i 
“SNe 





officer was placed on our payroll to direct 


the parking. 
DonaLp P. MartTIn, 
Public Relations Department, 
First Trust and Deposit Company, 


Syracuse 1, New York 
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Bridging the Gap 


the article on 
A. B. A. President F. Raymond Peterson 
in your November issue strikes my fancy. 


Strs: A sentence in 


It is: “‘He sees the banker’s main job as 
bridging the gap between past experience 
and future probabilities.” The concept is 
one of bankers as people who are charged 
with a very important part of the vital 
processes that keep a society moving for- 
ward. 
CoL_weEL. Beatty, President, 
Hinsdale Federal Savings & 
Loan Association, 
Hinsdale, Illinois 
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New Isstles-1949 





Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. INc. alone or with associates* 


Am rf os 
one ‘ — 


1 000 ALLEGHENY COUNTY 
$13,760, 2 & 244% Bonds, Due 1950. 79 (2 issues) 
000,000 BOSTON, MASS., CITY OF 
25, . Various rates Notes, Due 1949 (5 issues) 
11,250,000 Var. rates Bonds, Due on 79 & 1994 (2 issues) 
000,000 CALIFORNIA, STATE 
$30,000, 214% Veterans Bonds, Dae 1951-70 
000 CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CITY OF 
1,750, — 24 & 4% Bonds, — _ 74 
480,000 CONNECTICUT, STA 
6,480, 14% Bonds, Due 1950" 0” 
000 DADE COUNTY, FLA 
6,420, Various rates Bonds, Due 1950-69 
000,000 DENVER, COLO., CITY & COUNTY OF 
10,000, Various rates Bonds, Due _ 78 
000,000 DETROIT, MICH., CITY 
¥ 5,000, Various rates Bonds, Due 7550- 78 
+ 8,000,000 EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH 
CON. SCH. DIST. No. 1, LA. 
224% Bonds, Due 1950-68 
000,000 HEMPSTEAD, N. Y., TOWN OF 
2,000, 2.60% Bonds, Due i950- wl 
HOUSTON IND. SCH. DIST., TEX. 
t 9,196,000 24, 25% & 3% Bonds, Duet 1955-78 
8.750.000 IOWA, STATE OF 
9750, 4% Service Comp. Bonds, Due 1949-53 
1,500,000 LAN E CO., ORE. SCH. DIST. No. 4 (E ) 
500 000 ek 2% Dede Dus 19968 em 
000,000 LOUISIANA, STATE OF 
¥50,000, Var. rates, Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1953-64 
3,251,000 5 & 2.30% Bonds, Due 1952-68 
000 MIDDLETOWN, O., CITY OF 
1,500, 2 & 244% Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1950-79 
000 MILFORD, CONN., TOWN OF 
3,415, 1.70% Bonds, Due 1950-69 
000,000 MISSISSIPPI, STATE OF 
5,000, Highway Bonds, Var. rates, - 1958-71 
000,000 NASHVILLE, TENN., CITY 
5,000, 4 & 114% Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1952-59 
000 NEW HAVEN, CONN., CITY OF 
1,645; 1.40% Bonds, Due 1951-69 
000,000 NEW ORLEANS, LA., CITY OF 
4,000, 24 & 234% Bonds, Due 1951-89 
2,060,000 NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., SCHOOL DISTRICT 
— 1.60% Bonds, Due 1950-69 
000,000 NORTH DAKOTA, STATE O 
27,000, 1.40% Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1950. 58 
3,000,000 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
4, 1354 & 2% Bonds, Due 1952-74 
3,000,000 OREGON, STATE OF 
14%4% Veterans’ Welfare Bonds, Due 1962 
30,000,000 PENNSYLVANIA, GENERAL STATE AUTHORITY 
Var. rates Bonds, Due 1952-74 
15,000,000 PENNSYLVANIA, STATE HIGHWAY & 
5,000, BRIDGE AUTHORITY 
1 & 14% Bonds, Due 1953-61 
000,000 PHILADELPHIA, PA., SCHOOL DISTRICT 
5,000; 2% Bonds, Due 1951-74 
6,600,000 PITTSBURGH, PA., CITY OF 
1.80% Bonds, Due 1950-69 
30,000,000 PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
Air Terminal Bonds, 212% Due 1979 
000 PROVIDENCE, R. I., CITY OF 
2,450, 2% Bonds; Due 1952-73 
000 ROANOKE, VA., CITY OF 
2,678; 13% & 2% Bonds, Due 1950-79 
$15,000,000 THE SANITARY DISTRICT OF CHICAGO 
22% Const. Bonds, Series 13, Due 1969 
6,525,000 17% Tax Anticipation — 
000,000 SEATTLE, WASH., CITY 
9,000, 214% Mpl. Lt. & Pr. Bonds _— 1954-74 
000,000 SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OF 
5,000, 1.90% Hwy. Ctfs. of Indebt., Due 1951-59 


42,935,000 ADDITIONAL MUNICIPAL BONDS, VARIOUS ISSUES 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses and current quotations will 
be supplied for any of these securities upon request. 

* To Dec. 12, 1949 

t rr headed jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. 


other issues were headed, or purchased and offered 
alone, by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Send For 
Year-End Bond Survey 








A concise yet comprehensive survey of activities and 
influences operating in the bond market as a whole— 
and in each major classification. Request your copy to- 
day, without obligation. Write for leaflet BC-9 


Amount of Underwriting 
Issue Corporate Interest 
8.300,000 ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
$ 8.300, 334% Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1974 . . « « $ 4,450,000 
9.000.000 ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 
9,000, First Mtge. Bonds, Series F, Due 1979, 272% .. - 5,450,000 
10,665,000 ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD EQUIP. 
MENT TRUST SERIES J, 214% Equip. Trust tts, 


Due 1950-64 ..... 3,315,000 
000,000 THE CALIFORNIA OREGON POWER COMPAN Y 
1m First Mtge. Bonds, Series due 1979,274% . . . « - 4,750,000 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
ee PANY, First Mtge. Bonds, Series C, 34%, Due 1979 . 4,000,000 
9,140,000 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EQUIP- 
MENT TRUSTS OF 1949 (2 issues) 2Y6% Bquip. 
Trust Ctfs., Due 1950-64 . 3,790,000 
6,600,000 CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN "RAILWAY 
COMPANY SECOND EQUIPMENT TRUST of 
1949, 234% Equip. Trust Ctfs.; Due 1950-64 . . . . 3,600,000 
THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
eaneaanas 3% Debentures, Due August 1974 . . . . 5,850,000 
6,930,000 DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY EQUIPMENT TRUSTS, 
Series H & I, 214% Equip. Trust Ctfs., Due 1949-64. . 4,230,000 
DUKE POWER COMPANY 
aaenaee First & Refg. Mtge. Bonds, 274%, Series Due 1979 . . 9,500,000 
12,000,000 EASTERN GAS AND FUEL ASSOCIATES 
First Mtge. & Col. Trust Bonds, 334% Series Due 1974 2,100,000 
11,920,000 ILLINOIS CENTRAL EQUIPMENT TRUSTS 
SERIES BB & DD 214% Equip. Trust Ctfs., Due 1949-59 5,520,000 
INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
eee First Mtge. Bonds, 3% Series, Due 1974 . ... . 3,250,000 
7,500,000 IOWA POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


First Mtge. Bonds, 234%, Seriesdue 1979. . . . « 5,450,000 
41,000,000 LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
shh First Mtge. Bonds, Series due 1979, 234% : . . . . 14,050,000 
7,500,000 MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY . 
es First Mtge. Bonds, 34%, Seriesdue 1979. . . . 5,800,000 


5,000,000 NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
35, . GRAPH COMPANY, 25 Year 3% Debs., Due 1974 . 14,650,000 
32,145,000 NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS of 1949 (3 issues) -" & 2% Equip. Trust 
Ctfs. Due 1950-64 . . . a ee 11,145,000 
10,425,000 NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS of 1949 (2 issues) 244 & 234% Equip. Trust 
Ctfs.. Due 1950-64 .. . 5,325,000 
10,000,000 NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY (WIS.) 
First Mtge. Bonds, 3% Seriesdue 1979. . «+ . . « 3,550,000 
10,000.000 OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
sails First Mtge. Bonds, Series due 1979,3% .... -« 2,500,000 
80,000,000 PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
spin First & Refg. Mtge. Bonds, Series S, 3% due 1983 . . 21,250,000 
11,000,000 PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 234% Series Due 1979 . .. . 2,750,000 
9,990,000 TRUST, SERIES W a Faget gg ed 
TRUST. RIE 22% ‘quip. rust s.. Due 
1949-63,. ... . eee «~~ 33990,000 
10,000,000 POTOMAC ELECT RIC POWER COMPANY 
ibis First Mtge. Bonds, 27e% Series due 1984... .. 5,350,000 
7,500,000 ROCKLAND LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
sitieies First Mtge. 31% Bonds, SeriesC due 1978 .... 5,000,000 
7,500,000 SOUTHERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT be 7 ae 
SERIES RR, 212% Equip. Trust Ctfs., Due 1949-64. . 2,550,000 
28,260,000 SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS, SERIES BB & CC, (2 issues) 214% & 234% 
Wauin. Trust Cote., Due 1990-64 . 2 2 ct tt el 6,960,000 
12,000,000 WESTCHESTER LIGHTING COMPANY 
Genl. Mtge. Bonds, 3% Series due i979 . . . . . 5,650,000 
10,000,000 WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 
oe First Mtge. Bonds, Series N, 274%, Due 1979 . .. 7,900,000 
6,870,000 WHEELING AND LAKE ERIE RAILWAY COM- 
PANY, Genl. & Refg. Mtge. 234% Bonds, Due 1974 . 4,870,000 
53,595,000 ADDITIONAL RAILROAD BONDS AND EQUIP- 
MENT TRUST CERTIFICATES, VARIOUS ISSUES 32,185,000 


44,400,000 ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS, VA- 
RIOUS ISSUES 42,150,000 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Burroughs Clearing Hou 
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4 “Stock”? Answer 


By what means other than exhortation 
can the rank and file be converted to firm 
adherents of private capitalism and free 
enterprise? Gwilym Price, president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, sug- 
gests a solution which, while not new, 
should in his opinion be far more widely 
adopted. 

Speaking at the third annual conference 
of correspondent banks held recently by 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, the 
former Pittsburgh bank president declared: 
“I have come to the not extraordinary con- 
clusion that one of capitalism’s main handi- 
caps is that there just aren’t enough 
Americans who really believe in capitalism. 
If we want to get anywhere in the next few 
years, we'd better make some more capi- 
talists.”” 

Second step needed. The method most 
commonly used to do this has been to 
deliver “lectures” on capitalism, citing its 
incomparable merits. This hasn’t worked 





too well, and Mr. Price believes that an 
additional step is needed. “If we want to 
convert a man into a good Democrat or 
Republican, or Catholic or Methodist, a 
Rotarian or Kiwanian, we may start off 
with a biteof a lecture,” he observed, “‘but 
we get down to cases by asking him to join 
the order and experience its benefits at 
firsthand. Why isn’t that the right proce- 
dure on behalf of capitalism? Why not 
complete the sale by persuading our pros- 
pect to take an actual stake in capitalism, 
so that he may have firsthand reasons of 
his own for retaining and sustaining free 
democratic enterprise?”’ 

The most direct and effective way to do 
this is to induce American wage and salary 
earners to become stockholders in American 
business, Mr. Price asserted. While prais- 
ing efforts of the New York Stock Exchange 
lo others to encourage a more widespread 
ownership of common stocks in general, he 
stressed the even greater importance of 





persuading an employee to invest his 
savings in his own company. ‘That is the 
quickest, the most conclusive and the most 
tewarding method of transforming wage 
earners into capitalists,” he stated. 
Special inducement. Mr. Price be- 
leves that such an investment should be 
made irresistibly convenient and advan- 
tageous for the employee, perhaps includ- 
png substantial concessions in price. While 
the individual investments may be small, 
multiplied by the number of employees in 
an organization the total can result in a 
material expansion and strengthening of 
the capital structure. Moreover, a large 
fraction of ownership will be in the hands 
pf those who have the greatest reason to 
Want the enterprise to prosper, and are in 
the best position to help it to succeed. 
| As examples, Mr. Price cited Sears, 
oebuck and Company (one-fourth of its 
ommon stock now being owned by em- 
loyees) and Westinghouse, where 17,000 
fs signed up to buy 300,000 shares 





f the company’s common stock offered 
na preferential option basis for a two- 
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WM. PRICE, president, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation 





WILLIAM A. McDONNELL, president, 
First National in St. Louis 


‘‘We’d better make some more capitalists’’ 


week period in 1948. 

Mr. Price termed such aggregations of 
employee-owners as “true citadels of 
capitalism.” 

. + . 


Our Directed Economy 


The economic readjustment that began 
toward the end of 1948 was not sufficiently 
deflationary to warrant a return to peace- 
time deficit financing by the Federal 
Government, according to a bulletin en- 
titled “‘Economic Readjustment and the 
Money Market” issued by Dean G. Row- 
land Collins, director, and Marcus Nadler, 
research director, of the Institute of Inter- 
national Finance of New York University. 

The termination of the readjustment, with 
the low point reached last July, was termed 
by the bulletin “not an unmitigated bless- 
ing. Government intervention in the 
economy, as well as the support of farm 
prices, prevented a material decline in the 
cost of living and an increase in real wages. 
The maladjustments that have developed 
during the past few years not only remain, 
but in many instances have been accentu- 
ated.” 

Main features. Characterizing the 
present American economy as a “‘directed”’ 
economy, the bulletin summarizes its main 
features as follows: 

1. It is the policy of the government to 
maintain mass purchasing power in order 
to sustain the demand for commodities 
and in turn, a high level of employment. 
Where productive capacity is not sufficient 
to meet the demand, it can rely on the 


system of private enterprise to construct 
the needed facilities. 

2. The administration is not averse to 
injecting an element of inflation into the 
economy. While in the past, particularly 
in the summer of 1948, a great deal was 
said about curbing the forces of inflation, 
actually no effective step was taken. Once 
the forces of readjustment began to assert 
themselves, however, there was no hesita- 
tion on the part of the authorities to adopt 
measures that were inflationary in charac- 
ter. The belief seems to prevail that the 
two largest income groups, namely the 
farmers and organized labor, are not 
adversely affected by commodity price 
inflation. 

3. High prices are regarded by the 
authorities as not only desirable but even 
indispensable, because of the enormous 
public debt and the large government 
expenditures. The higher the price level, 
the greater the national product expressed 
in dollars and the greater the revenue of 
the government. A decline in prices would 
cause a drop in national income and hence 
in government revenue, and an increase in 
the burden of carrying the public debt, 
which amounted to $256.7 billion on Sep- 
tember 30, 1949. Rising prices tend to 
increase the demand for commodities, thus 
stimulating business activity and employ- 
ment. 

4. A major objective of a directed 
economy is to broaden the social security 
provisions to embrace more people and to 
provide lower income groups with low- 
cost housing, unemployment insurance, 
old age pensions, medical care, and other 
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benefits in order to raise their standard of 
living and thus maintain the demand for 
commodities and services. 

5. The monetary authorities employ 
qualitative and quantitative credit control 
to influence not only the cost of credit and 
capital but also their flow into channels 
likely to maintain the purchasing power of 
the people at a high level. 
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Annual Report Forum 


Banks and business corporations are 
coming to recognize that the annual report 
can and should be more than a bare state- 
ment of earnings; that it presents an oppor- 
tunity to discuss matters of common 
interest not only to stockholders but also 
to employees, customers, and the com- 
munity at large. 

However, questions still remain as to 
what accounting terms to use for utmost 
clarity and understanding; how to “‘pack- 
age” the report for maximum interest and 
readability through color, attractive for- 
mat, etc.; and how to use the report to 
best advantage after it has been prepared. 

Some excellent suggestions in answer to 
such questions were made at an Annual 
Report Forum, sponsored by the School 
of Business Administration, University of 
Michigan, and attended by some 300 
bankers, industrialists and businessmen. 

The proceedings have been reprinted in 
a 39-page brochure and a limited supply of 
copies is available. Requests should be 


directed to Noble D. Travis, vice-president, 
Detroit Trust Company, 201 West Fort 
Street, Detroit 31, Michigan. Mr. Travis 
was chairman of the committee which 
arranged the program, and served as 
Forum moderator. 
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Noteworthy Bond Study 


A strong future bond market, with 
higher prices, and factors favoring long- 
term Treasury issues, is foreseen by 
Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., specialists in 
U. S. Government securities, in a compre- 
hensive study entitled, “1950-1952. The 
Next Three Years in the Treasury Security 
Market.” 

The study consists of two parts. One 
brochure discusses how the $44 billion of 
marketable bank-eligible Treasury bonds 
may be refunded, the impact these refund- 
ings may have on various classes of holders, 
and the price movements for the different 
types of Treasury issues under three widely 
varying market yield curves. 

The other brochure reproduces the charts 
and tables discussed in Part I. One series 
consists of breakdowns of the debt struc- 
ture, ownership of outstanding marketable 
bonds by investor classes, a refunding time- 
table, and possible allocation of new issues. 
Six other charts plot the yield pattern for 
outstanding Treasury issues in past mar- 
kets, and estimate the yield curves of 
presently outstanding marketable bonds 
in a typically high and a typically weak 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU... ? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since 
its foundation 60 years ago. 
ested in doing business in Peru a letter addressed 
to us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


56 Branches Throughout the Country 


$ /.26,000,000.00 
$ /.44,656,975.58 


“Peru’s Oldest National Commercial Bank” 


If you are inter- 
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IN THE TREASURY SECURITY MARKFE4 





AUBREY G. LANSTON & CO. Inc. 


15 Broad Street 








Looking ahead three years 


market as compared with the actual market 
on November 1, 1949. 

A summary. General conclusions by 
the Lanston firm, on the basis of its ap- 
praisal of the picture as it may develop 
during the next three years, are: 

1. Between now and 1952, the issues 
selected by the Treasury for refunding 
purposes may be limited to a term of five 
years or less at yields that will fail to re 
place the income received from maturing 
bonds. This means higher bond prices in 
general. 

2. Barring a demand for capital and 
credit that would be consistent only with 
a substantial and protracted business boom, 
the amount of funds seeking investment in 
Government securities of more than five- 
year term will be greater than the amount 
of such securities available. This also 
means higher bond prices in general. 

3. If, for any unexpected reason, Treas- 
ury security prices were to undergo any 
material price decline, official support 
would be rendered Treasury bonds to what- 
ever extent was needed, although not neces- 
sarily within the same pattern as the sup- 
port of 1947-1948. 

4. The passage of time has so shortened 
the term of outstanding Treasury bonds 
that the longer maturities may reach a new 
low level in yield. The longest-term in- 
eligible obligations currently offer the best 
protection against both a strong and a weak 
market. The longest-term bank-eligible 
issues offer the best protection of income 
for a stable to a strong market. 

Specific issues. From an assumption 
that the market will remain at the Novem- 
ber 1 level or move higher, the study makes 
these comments: ‘The three best bank: 
eligible issues are the 24s of 1967-72, the 
234s of 1960-65, and the 234s of 1958-63. 
The three worst are the shorter-term bonds, 
such as the 2s of June 1952-54, the 2s of 
December 1952-54, and the 2s of 1953-55. 
In any extremely weak market, the above 
longer-term bonds are the worst and the 
shorter-term bonds the best. Those who) 
hold more of the shorter-term bonds than) 
they need as a secondary reserve would 
appear to be speculating on the probability) 
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BANKERS TRUST HAS GIVEN US A 
| | VERY HELPFUL CREDIT REPORT, BILL. 
, pe IT’S A THOROUGH, PENETRATING JOB 
| —JUST THE INFORMATION WE NEED.. 
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How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tions and regular credit agencies. 


Hous) January, 1950 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 
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Keystone 


Custodian 
Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 
investing their capital 
IN 


BONDS 
(Series B1-B2-B3-B4) 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
(Series K1-K2) 


COMMON STOCKS 
(Series S1-S2-S3-S4) 


Prospectus may be obtained from 


The Keystone Company 
of Boston 


50 Congress Street 


Boston 9, Massachusetts 





























of a weak market. Investors who wish to 
protect themselves against lower yields 
and a scarcity of offerings in the future 
and, at the same time, to hedge against the 
risk of a weak market might be well advised 
to shift to the longer-term bonds and use 
the additional income to set up a depreci- 
ation reserve. 

“Among the ineligible bonds, the best 
returns and the maximum safety are 
simultaneously afforded through the two 
issues of 1967-72. The worst issues to hold 
appear to be the two issues of 2\%s of 
1959-62 and the 2s of 1962-67.” 


~ a 7 
Implications of 
Centralized Supervision 


That the proposal to centralize the bank 
examination and supervisory functions of 
the Federal Government in the Federal 
Reserve System would eliminate the dual 
system of banking and would relegate the 
safety of the nation’s deposits to a second- 
ary consideration, is the contention of 
Dr. Ernst A. Dauer. 

Dr. Dauer is now director of consumer 
credit studies for Household Finance Cor- 
poration, but he was formerly principal 
economist for the FDIC, and apparently 
reflects the viewpoints of that agency. 

Death sentence. Under the centrali- 
zation proposal, according to Dr. Dauer, 
the only way in which a national or state 
bank could avoid capricious or arbitrary 
actions of the single Federal supervisory 
agency or its examiners would be by giving 


up FDIC insurance of deposits (since only 


state banks without FDIC membership 
would be exempt). This, in Dr. Dauer’s 
opinion, would with rare exceptions be 
tantamount to a death sentence for the 
bank which so withdrew, for he holds that 
the confidence of the public in the nation’s 
banks and deposit insurance are insepara- 
ble. He thus contends that centralization 
in any single Federal agency would elimi- 
nate the dual banking system, with its 
plan of checks and balances. 

Dr. Dauer also warns that with all 
Federal bank examinations centralized in 
the Federal Reserve Board, soundness of 
bank assets might become secondary to 
monetary policy considerations, especially 
in times of emergency. He cites the testi- 
mony of Marriner S. Eccles before the 
Douglas subcommittee on monetary poli- 
cies, in which he favored having examina- 
tion policies implement monetary policy. 
Dr. Dauer interprets this to mean that 
requirements would be relaxed and bank 
assets scrutinized less closely when en- 
couragement of bank credit expansion is 
desired. 

In opposition. The rebuttal testimony 
before the same subcommittee, by Edward 
E. Brown, president of First National Bank 
of Chicago and chairman of the Advisory 
Council to the Federal Reserve Board, is 
cited by Dr. Dauer. Mr. Brown said that 
he was strongly of the opinion that bank 
examinations should not be connected with 
credit policy, and added that he ‘“‘trembles 
to think” of all the money his bank would 
have lost if it had been under pressure from 
examiners in 1930 to make loans to keep 
the economy from going down. 

In conclusion, Dr. Dauer points out that 
the Federal Reserve Board, although origi- 
nally established as a bi-partisan non-politi- 
cal body, is now closely linked with the 
program of the political party in power, 
and the Treasury has been dominant in 
determining the Board’s credit policy. He 
expresses fear that bank supervision, if 
centralized in the Board, may be made to 
serve political ends in periods of stress. 
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Employee Opinion Poll 


With banks and other business growing 
ever larger and more complex, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for management to 
know with any certainty what employees 
really think about their jobs, and about 
personnel policies. 

One concern that has made a real attempt 
to find out is Pitney-Bowes, Inc., postage 
meter manufacturer, Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. Through an employee opinion poll 
conducted by the Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 88 per cent of the personnel reported 
frankly and secretly what they thought 
about pay, profits, opportunity, security, 
working conditions, management, infor- 
mation, and job satisfaction. 

The findings. Complete results were 
reported in a 16-page illustrated booklet, 
“‘What You Think About Your Company,” 
mailed to all 2,500 Pitney-Bowes em- 
ployees. Answers to the questions were 
cited in percentages, with representative 
comments, favorable and unfavorable. At 
the end of each grouping of questions, a 
brief ““management comment” summarized 
the findings, gave facts where pertinent, 
and explained policy. 





WHAT YOU THINK 
About Your Company 


- 
—_ 
—— 
—— 
— 
~ 


A REPORT ON THE H 


Pitney-Bowes Employee ff 


OPINION POLL | 


Questionnaire results summarized 





Personnel idea for banks ? 


In an introduction to the report, Walter 
H. Wheeler, Jr., president of Pitney-Bowes, 
said: ‘‘We wanted this poll to serve two 
purposes: first, to tell us whether we are 
on the right track in our general personnel 
policies and practices; and second, to show 
up any soft spots—weaknesses to be cor- 
rected, misunderstandings to be cleared up, 
things overlooked and needing attention.” 

The poll-taking was done on company 
time, and employees required an average 
of 40 minutes to complete the question- 
naires, which were burned after being 
recorded (as protection against any pos- 
sible identification). 

Comparative responses. Employees 
rated the management high on doing a 
good job of running the company, interest 
in employees, giving enough information 
about the company’s affairs, and job satis- 
faction. Relatively lower, compared to 
the rest of the poll’s percentages, were em- 
ployees’ favorable responses on advance- 
ment, promotions and pay. 

Dr. J. E. Walters, Professor Industrial 
Relations at Dartmouth, praised the 
Pitney-Bowes management ‘“‘for undertak- 
ing a truly effective self-examination of its 
policies, practices and personnel.” He also 
lauded employees “for a high degree of 
frankness, understanding and co-operation 
in the whole project.” 

The idea would seem to have potential 
application for banks as well as other bus! 
ness organizations. 


« « S 


Loans to Workers 


In helping to solve personal financial 
problems, modern bankers also benefit 
industry by making better workers of those 
they aid, Donald P. Jones, comptroller of 
the Sun Oil Company, recently observed. 

Reviewing the sometimes harsh systems |, 
that prevailed in the early history of money 
lending, Mr. Jones said that the evolution | 
which has occurred in the means of han- [ 
dling debt is an indication of the increasing } 
social consciousness which is in evidence | 
throughout business and government. \ 

“Of all the things a man can find to) 
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worry about, the most common and yet 
the most burdensome is the lack of money,” 
Mr. Jones declared. 

“When Joe Smith comes to work in the 
morning, he brings along with him into the 
shop not only the set of skills he was hired 
for but also all the personal feelings—all 
the personal problems—that he’s been liv- 
ing with overnight,” Mr. Jones continued. 

“The fact that we recognize the existence 
of these problems is, in itself, proof of our 
growing social consciousness,” he added. 
“The fact that the bankers also recognize 
these problems and are trying to do some- 
thing about them is a sure sign that they 
are also living in the present and are not 
static.” 


Simplified Study 


A new approach to an industry study 
has been made by Robert Morris Associates 
in the brochure, “Some Highlights during 
1948 of the Wholesale Grocery,”’ based on 
unidentified customer statements  sub- 
mitted by association members, and their 
answers to a special questionnaire. 

Instead of an elaborate and detailed 
statistical study of primary interest to 
industry economists and investment ana- 
lysts, the 22-page wholesale grocery analy- 
sis is designed to give the bank loan officer 
arelatively “quick glance” at the important 
characteristics. The text is not unwieldy, 
although plenty of information is presented. 
When a borrowing problem arises in this 
field, the brochure will enable the loan 
officer to “bone up” in a hurry on manage- 
ment factors, failure record, and normal 
patterns as to profits, turnover, losses, 
bank loans, etc. Included is a 33-year 
financial statement spread, and a map of 
wholesale grocery trading areas. 

Copies of the study, at $1 each, may be 
obtained from Raymond W. Duning, 
secretary-treasurer, Robert Morris Associ- 
ates, 1417 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania. 


For the loan officer 
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Press breaks down = but $2.88 
keeps editions rolling 

















Press broke down at 5 p.M., at end of evening edition’s run. But this publisher 
got replacement parts in a hurry the same way he gets electros, mats, news photos 
—by Air Express. An 18-lb. carton traveled 500 miles, was delivered by 11 P.M. 
Shipping charge $2.88. Morning edition published as usual. 


Air Express is the best air shipping buy 
to keep any business rolling, since low 
rates include door-to-door service. An- 
swers your problems because Air Express 
is fastest and most convenient. 





All Scheduled Airline flights carry Air 
Express. So shipments keep moving. All 
business profits from its regular use. 
Improves customer service; manpower 
or equipment never stands idle. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World’s fastest shipping service. 


Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 

Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 
shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


es UKE 


GETS THERE a IRST 





Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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Your customers entrust deeds, securities, heirlooms, jewelry to your safe- 
deposit boxes because they are confident your bank has spared no expense to 
give them the best obtainable vault protection. And in all the other services 
offered throughout your bank, you know you can gain your customers’ con- 
fidence by giving only the very best. That’s why banks all over America 
promote the sale of American Express Travelers Cheques. They provide a 
protective service that never lets your customers down. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


are a real confidence-building 
service for your bank 


Known on Sight! Wherever your customers travel 

. at home or abroad . . . you can be sure their 
American Express Travelers Cheques will be hon- 
ored on sight. Why? Because since originating 
travelers cheques 60 years ago, we have vigorously 
promoted them... and have gained the confidence 
of people throughout the world. 


World-wide Assistance! Your customers never 
have to worry about being stranded if their cheques 
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are lost or stolen. All they have to do is get in 
touch with one of the 159 conveniently located 
American Express offices or one of thousands of 
agents or correspondents who will give willing 
assistance... or a quick refund. 


Reliable ... Dependable Service! American 
Express Travelers Cheques offer your customers 
the kind of service you insist they get throughout 
your bank. It’s the kind of service we all associate 
with any sound, successful business. So, offer your 
customers American Express Travelers Cheques— 
they'll never let you or your customers down! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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BANKING NEWS 








Big A.B.A. Credit Meeting 


In formulating their credit policies for 
the year 1950, leading bankers throughout 
the country will undoubtedly lend an 


KENTON R. CRAVENS 


Heads national conference 


attentive ear to the conclusions and resolu- 
tions of the National Credit Conference of 
the American Bankers Association to be 
held in Chicago, January 23 to 25. 

In a special letter to all A. B. A. member 
banks in which he urged them to send 
representatives to the Second National 
Credit Conference, F. Raymond Peterson, 
A. B. A. president and chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Paterson, New Jersey, said 
that the economic and business adjustments 
which were expected to follow the end of 
World War II still have not been com- 
pleted. He stated that during the past 
year, the economy of the United States has 
been subject to stresses of both inflationary 
and deflationary character, and that these 
pressures are still exerting forces that make 
the outlook for the future uncertain. 

“The situation is not one easily under- 
stood nor can it be simply stated because 
in every industrial and business classifica- 
tion it is different, as it is also different in 
the various communities and geographical 
sections of the country,” Mr. Peterson con- 
tinued. “To meet current problems re- 
quires constant and careful study on the 
part of each individual banker.” 

Conference chairman as well as chair- 
man of the A. B. A. Credit Policy Commis- 
Sion this year is Kenton R. Cravens, vice- 
President, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
rust Company, St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. 
Cravens also will address the conference at 
ils first morning session on ‘Business 
Conditions Today.” 

Leading bankers who will speak during 
the three-day session include: Joseph A. 
Erickson, president, Federal Reserve Bank, 
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Boston, Massachusetts; Darryl R. Francis, 
vice-president, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Memphis, Tennessee; William A. 
Mitchell, president, Central Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Milton J. Drake, 
president, Robert Morris Associates, vice- 
president, The Detroit Bank, Detroit, 
Michigan; George S. Eccles, president, 
First Security of Utah N. A., Ogden, Utah; 
A. C. Simmonds, Jr., president, Bank of 
New York and Fifth Avenue Bank, New 
York, New York; William F. Kelly, vice- 
president, Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; E. A. Mattison, executive vice- 
president, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco, California; W. A. McDon- 
nell, president, Association of Reserve 
Bankers, president, First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Earl R. Muir, presi- 
dent, Louisville Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Wilbert Ward, vice-presi- 
dent, National City Bank, New York, New 
York; Chester A. Rude, vice-president, 
Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
California; and E. C. Sammons, president, 
United States National Bank, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Among the industrial and _ business 
leaders who will speak at the meeting are: 
W. A. Roberts, executive vice-president, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Q. Forrest Walker, 
economist of R. H. Macy & Company, 
Inc., New York City; R. A. Peterson, 
president, Allied Building Credits, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California; Dr. Willard E. 
Atkins, chairman, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Washington Square College, New 
York University, New York City; Charles 


Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Walter T. Robinson, loan 
guaranty officer for lowa, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The speakers will discuss various phases 
of the national economy and their relation 
to banking. The conference will cover all 
phases of bank credit including industrial, 
merchandising, agriculture, and consumer 
installment loans. 
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Bank: Statement Test 


With bank interest centered on annual 
reports for 1949, The Union & New Haven 
Trust Company, New Haven, Connecticut, 
has distributed through its bulletin, The 
Trust Company Journal, a well-timed re- 
lease called, ““How to Understand A Bank 
Statement.” 

The pamphlet, written primarily for the 
bank customer or persons not directly 
associated with banking, begins with a 
purposely scrambled list of figures from a 
simulated bank balance sheet or statement 
of conditions. The readers’ task then is to 
arrange the figures in proper order at the 
bottom of the page to make the resources 
equal the liabilities. 

The booklet then follows with a brief, 
step by step explanation of the structure of 
a bank statement, unscrambling the figures 
listed on the first page, until the year-end 
financial statement is resolved. The reader 
can match his list of figures with the correct 
statement at the end of the booklet to 
determine just how accurate he was in 
balancing the report. The Union & New 


Novel ‘‘scrambling’’ device helps to clarify statement of 
condition items in the public mind 








Test Your Understanding of 
A Bank’s Financial Statement 


Here are the figures—purposely scrambled—from a bank's 
“balance sheet” or statement of condition. Can you arrange 
them in their proper order, making Resources equal Liabilities? 
Reserve For Bad Debts, $5,000.00. U.S. Government Bonds, 
$500,000,00, Other Resources, $2,700.00. Undivided Profits, 
$200.00. Bank Building, Furniture, Fixtures, etc., $122,500.00. 
Savings Deposits, $250,000.00. Cash and Due from Banks, 
$500,000.00. Reserve for Taxes, $2,000.00. Commercial Loans, 
$400,000.00. Capital, $250,000.00. Installment Loans, 
$115,000.00. Other Securities, $20,000.00, Assets Segregated to 
Secure Savings Deposits, $250,000.00. Surplus, $250,000.00. 
Mortgage Loans, $87,000.00. Demand Deposits, #1 000,000.00 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
$.... ? 
Total #. Total # 


Now check your results by referring to page 7. 
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How To Understand 
A Bank Statement 


NE of our favorite writers of detective stories has a 

clever device to test the ability of the reader who boasts 

that he can tell early in the game who the villain is. 
About two-thirds of the way through his books this author 
pauses dramatically, states that the reader now has in his pos- 
session all of the clues necessary to make a sound deduction, 
and then challenges him to name the culprit. 

On the opposite page we have set up a similar test of your 
understanding of a commercial bank’s financial statement. Now, 
in the manner of the master sleuth solving the crime, we propose 
gradually to unscramble the figures on page 2 and explain where 
they came from and what they mean. In doing this we shall 
show something of what it means to be a banker: what a bank 
must do to earn a living; some of the restrictions, legal and 
economic, under which a bank operates; and how well « new 
bank might reasonably be expected to fare during its first year. 
Possibly we can also dispel some of the popular misconceptions 
about the banking business, including the old one that “it must 
be easy to run a business when other people provide most of the 
money at little or no cost.” 








Haven Trust Company tells where each 
figure comes from, arranging them in the 
proper order on the balance sheet. 

The bulletin also reviews some of the 
problems involved in carrying on a broad 
banking business. It attempts to show 
what it means to be a banker: what a bank 
must do to earn a living; some of the 
restrictions, legal and economic, under 
which a bank operates; and how well a 
bank might reasonably be expected to fare 
during its first year. It also tries to dispell 
some of the popular misconceptions about 
the banking business. 
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Instaliment Lenders 
Association 


Stamping out duplicate borrowing by 
establishing a central credit loan file, pro- 
moting better co-operation between the 
various banks, and educating members in 
costs, procedures and practices in the lend- 
ing field, are the: chief concerns of the 
members of the Bank Installment Lenders 
Association of Greater Kansas City. And 
in this, their first year of organization, the 
group reports a high degree of success. 

Invitations to the organization meeting 
were sent to all the banks in both Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Kansas City, Kansas, 
as well as North Kansas City, Missouri. 
Forty-four men attended, representing 
28 of the 42 banks in the Kansas City 
area. A Constitution and By-Laws were 
adopted and officers elected. Regular 
evening dinner meetings have been held 
monthly, and average attendance has been 


Bank Installment Lenders Association of Greater Kansas City 


Co-operation, education in consumer credit are main objectives 


between 40 and 50 at each meeting. 

The programs are carefully planned with 
a speaker talking on a subject of general 
interest to the group. At one meeting a 
well-known local economist talked on 
“Present and Future Conditions in our 
Lending Field.” At another, a St. Louis 
banker related his experience with tele- 
vision financing. At a recent meeting the 
collection manager of one of the member 
banks led a discussion on collection and 
collection policies. A feature of each meet- 
ing is at least one-half hour of open forum 
discussion, and it is always necessary to 
close the meeting, leaving some questions 
unanswered. 

“After a full year of such meetings, 
enthusiasm still runs high,” said Cyril J. 
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This month: our St. Paul plant moves 
into new quarters. Just completed is a 
nice, One-story structure containing 
43,000 square feet and, qualitatively, on 
a par with our Chicago and Kansas 
City buildings. 


Despite several additions constructed 
during twenty-seven years of occupancy, 
we finally outgrew our old building 
and, while we leave it with reluctance, 
we are happy to get off each other's 
shoulders and have room to stretch. 
Needless to say, we invite any bankers 
to visit us when they are in the Twin 
Cities ...and especially on Saturday, 
February 18th, when we will have our 
formal opening. 


As a part of our building program we 
plan to break ground for a new small 
plant in Paoli, Pennsylvania, which is 
much needed to relieve our New York 


OPERATION ELBOWROOM 




















plant. Later on, perhaps in 1951, we 
hope to build another small unit near 
Boston, also needed to take some of 
the load off New York. 


We do not look upon these projects 
as constituting an expansion program, 
but rather as a decentralizing of manu- 
facturing operations in the interest of 
dependable service. During the war we 
learned the importance of the multiple 
plant setup, when on many occasions 
we switched orders to speed up service. 


As more and more banks encourage 
their customers to use imprinted checks, 
the question of fast, professional service 
will become paramount. We will be 
ready with experienced people, special- 
ized machinery and well-built plants. 
Whether you send us one order, or a 
hundred thousand, we will continue to 
provide topnotch service. 
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Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 














Jedlicka, vice-president, City National 
Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, an active member of the group, 
“and we can point to many interesting 
and instructive evenings. The member 
are all on a friendly and cordial basis, and 
a complete spirit of co-operation is evident 
at all times. The officers feel that our first 
year is only a beginning, and that much 
good for our members and their banks will 
be derived from our Association in the 
years to come.” 
° + . 


Relations With Schools 


Bankers are becoming increasingly con- 
scious of the vital part education plays in 
creating favorable public opinion and in 
promoting an understanding of banking 
and its numerous complexities among the 
younger generation. Many banks have 
adopted educational programs in co-oper- 
ation with the schools in their vicinity to 
further this understanding. A considerable 
portion of the recent F. P. R. A. convention 
was taken up with the problem of reaching 
the school children and acquainting them 
with practical banking matters, thus estab- 
lishing the fact that major banks through- 
out the country are devoting part of their 
time to school or student relations pro- 
grams, or have plans to that effect. 

With this in mind, the Public Relations 
Council of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation has published the fifth in a series of 
A. B. A. public relations manuals for use 
by banks. The new booklet is entitled 
““Your Bank’s Relations With Schools.” 

The new A. B. A. booklet summarizes 
information received from over 2,000 banks 
which have been carrying on successful 
activities in co-operation with schools for 
many years. 

“The forward-looking banker sees that 
the real opportunity to build public under- 
standing of banking is through education,” 
asserted J. Lewell Lafferty, chairman of the 
A. B. A. Public Relations Council. “By 
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so doing, the banker will perform a true 
public service and help students have 4 
better chance for security and success.” 
Banks can help their schools in two 
ways, by personal participation and by 
supplying teaching aids, the booklet points 
out. 


from schools for classroom talks on banking 
and economic subjects, for assembly 


speeches, and to provide help for the | 
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teacher in preparing classroom material 
when it is needed. 
Another effective opportunity for per- 


teacher forums and institutes, and voca- 
tional guidance programs. In supplying 
teaching aids, banks can provide sample 
checks, bookkeeping forms, and other 
demonstration materials; moving pictures 
on banking subjects; and various displays. 
Among many projects discussed in the 
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their Evidence of the success of current bank- 
pro- § school programs can be found in the Stam- 
ford Trust Company’s conspicuously suc- 

tions F cessful experience with bank tours for 

ssoci- business course students in the secondary 

ies of — schools of Stamford, Connecticut. 

r use During the past year, 20 students a 

titled week, a combined total of 500 or more 
” students, have gone through Stamford 

arizes — Trust seeing and hearing the story of com- 

panks F mercial banking and how it operates to 

essful F serve and better their home town. 

Is for Harold E. Rider, president of the bank 

and vice-chairman of the Connecticut 

that Bankers Association Public Relations Com- 

nder- mittee, conceived the tours as a local pub- 

‘ion, lic relations service and worked out the 

of the details. As a rule, he personally greets 
By | each group, and participates in its visit. 

true} The groups were divided into two units of 

ave a ten students each when it was discovered 

he earlier in the program that more than ten 

two | students made for confusion and lessened 

d by }) interest. Generally, the units are headed 

points | by a bank officer and a teacher. 

f the | _ The trips through the bank have been 

Juests | carefully planned so as to capitalize on 

nking | every aspect of banking that has, or can be 

mbly ; made to have, dramatic impact for the 

r the teen-ager. In addition, each student re- 
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ik MODERN direct routing service of Bank 
of America in California today is a far cry 
from the pony express of nearly 100 years 
ago. One account with Bank of America, 
either in Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
affords you direct, prompt handling of col- 
lection items in any of the more than 300 
California communities where this bank 
has branches. Direct your inquiries to Bank 
of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20; or 660 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 54. 


Foreign branches in London, Manila, Kobe, 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Shanghai. New York Rep- 
resentative: 44 Wall Street. Correspondents 
throughout the world. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRUSTS2 ASSOCIATION 
California’s Statewide Bank 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques are known the, world over. 


Sell them to your customers, some of whom may be coming to 
California during this Gold Rush Centennial year. 
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ceives an envelope containing the following 
printed booklets and leaflets: the complete 
series, ““How Does a Bank Work?” “How 
We Can Serve You,” a Stamford Trust 
Company promotional piece; literature on 
a local industry; and a folder with illustra- 
tions of the talk ‘‘Free America is Still the 
Land of Opportunity.” This is welcomed 
by the students whose next day’s assign- 
ment usually is a written examination on 
their tour. 

So worthwhile has this venture become 
in the opinion of Harold Rider and his 
official family, from both the public service 
and bank prestige angles, that important 
refinements of the program are already in 
the works for the current school year. The 
most important of these is expansion of the 
tours to include a visit to a local industrial 
plant before making the trip through the 
bank, thus directly tying in commercial 
banking, production, loans, jobs, payrolls, 
etc. Up until now the schools have borne 
the transportation costs for these junkets. 
Hereafter, however,. chartered busses will 
be paid for by Stamford Trust. Longer 
term plans also are taking shape with 
possibilities for rounding out this important 
community relations project already plotted 
for nearly five years hence. 

The bank points out that the entire job, 
including handling the publicity and filling 
the scrapbook with clippings, has been done 
by the president and his assistant secretary, 
Agnes Cooney, and requires neither a large 
staff nor an unlimited budget. The feasi- 
bility of bank tours is in no way affected 
by the size of a community, school or bank- 
ing institution. Excellent results of school- 
bank collaboration along this line have 
been demonstrated by communities and 
institutions of all sizes. 

Most important in the results from the 
Stamford Trust experiment is that the 
teachers now request bank tours as supple- 
mental aids in their work. For those 
interested in the Stamford Trust program, 
Mr. Rider has prepared a written step- 
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Chek—Tracer 


To Paying Bank: Please advise fate on check described below. Seal this 
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envelope and mail immediately. No postage necessary. 
Maker SAMUEL S, SMITH Amount $_7, 600 ,00__ 
Drawn on The First Nat'l) Bk,, Anywhere, U, S, A, _ Dated 126-49. 
Last Endorser_John M, Jones. Phone __ 64986 
Paid Unpaid Reason 
Date Date 
# Authorized Signature 
— eae Whe HILLCREST FAR 
M. 
= MILK—GGs—suTten No. 00000 
—- ANYWHERE, U. s, ADecenber 6 _ 
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SPECIMEN CHECK — NOT VALID 











Using **Chek-Tracer,”’ Valley National Bank in Arizona clears 
out-of-town checks in four days’ average time 


by-step procedure available on request. 


« 


The Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, 
Georgia, has gone a step farther in bringing 
the fundamentals of banking to students 
in the schools. In co-operation with Junior 
Achievement, Incorporated (see also page 
28), a complete and separate savings bank 
was inaugurated at the Henry Grady High 
School, with other Atlanta and Fulton 
county schools scheduled to adopt similar 
plans shortly. 
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unusual the problem. 


CapiraL $10,000,000 





Barometer Reading 


New England business, like its weather, 
is changeable and requires experience in 
reading the signs. For over 114 years this bank 
of “Outstanding Strength” has been in close ~ 
touch with conditions in this section. 
perience enables it to provide prompt action for 
correspondent banks, no matter how difficult or 


The Kational 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SurPLus $20,000,000 


This ex- 
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Each school will have its own banking 
corporation, with a board of directors, 
officers, tellers and necessary clerical assist- 
ants to man its banking facilities. Pass- 
books, deposit slips, and other office forms 
similar to those used at the Fulton National 
Bank will be provided the students for the 
operation of their individual school bank 
and interest will be paid on_ savings 
deposits. 

“The Fulton National Bank is happy to 
comply with the request of Atlanta and 
Fulton County authorities for the installa- 
tion of a school savings plan,” declared 
Erle Cocke, president of the Fulton Na- 
tional. “This plan will encourage greater 
thrift among the student body and increase 
the student’s knowledge of how a bank 
operates through the actual experience 
gained by the handling and disbursement 
of student funds. While organized under 
the auspices of Junior Achievement, Incor- 
porated, each group of student bankers will 
actually work under the supervision of one 
of the Fulton staff. Students will be en- 
couraged to do their own thinking and 
make their own decisions regarding the 
policies of their school bank. The experi- 
ence gained by the students in the opera- 
tion of a banking institution should be 
invaluable and will serve them to good 
advantage in their future careers.” 
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Chek-Tracer Envelope 


Normally, the time necessary for banks 
to clear an out-of-town check through 
regular channels requires from 10 to 14 
days. In looking for a faster method of 
clearance, William I. Ganz, assistant 
cashier, Valley National Bank, Tucson, 
Arizona, designed and copyrighted an 
envelope which he calls the ‘‘Chek-Tracer.’ 

On mailing tests, 66 out of 70 envelopes 
sent to all parts of the country were re- 
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turned with an average elapsed time of four 
days. Since that time, all Valley National 
Bank offices have used the Chek-Tracer 
with practically 100 per cent success. 

In tracing the clearance of a check, the 
Chek-Tracer envelope, according to Mr. 
Ganz, should include the following infor- 
mation on the inside flap of the envelope: 
the maker, amount, bank the item is drawn 
on, date, last endorser and last endorser’s 
telephone number. The initials or name 
of the person in the bank handling the item 
should be on the front of the envelope. 

A duplicate is then made of the infor- 
mation on the Chek-Tracer so that the 
bank will have a full description of the 
check for the records, and in case a wire 
confirmation is necessary. This also pre- 
vents the necessity of looking up the de- 
posit or recordak film. 

The Chek-Tracer is then attached to the 
front of the check, the flap turned over 
showing the description of the check, and 
thereafter it is handled in the same manner 
as any remittance check through regular 
channels and included in cash letters to 
the bank’s correspondents. 

The Valley National Bank has been us- 
ing the Chek-Tracer successfully in three 
operations: on out-of-town checks pre- 
sented to open new accounts, on checks 
requiring faster service, and on out-of- 
town checks in the Installment Loan 
department. On the new account check, 
the bank puts a hold on the account and 
marks it, “‘Chek-Tracer sent.”” When the 
envelope is returned, the customer is noti- 
fied that the check has been paid, the de- 
posit on the ledger sheet is marked ‘Pd- 
CT” (Paid-Chek-Tracer), and the hold is 
removed. When the customer desires to 
know final payment quicker than usual 
without entering for collection, a fee of 
25 cents is charged. When receiving out- 
of-town checks for payoffs on automobile 
contracts, or other items where title is to 
be given, the title is held up for only a 
relatively short time instead of the stand- 
ard two weeks, before it is forwarded. 
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Space Adtcertising 
“Doubles in Brass”’ 


Among the problems faced by many 
busy bank advertising men is where to 
turn for ideas for window and lobby dis- 
plays. 

American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago suggested an answer 
to this problem in its exhibit at the recent 
annual convention of the Financial Public 
Relations Association in Chicago. 

The exhibit demonstrated how news- 
paper advertisements can be worked over 
eflectively for use in windows and lobbies 
by translating them into three dimensions 
and adding light and color. 

Prepared by C. A. Hemminger, public 
relations director, and the bank’s advertis- 
Ing agency, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc., the exhibit featured photographs of 
eight window displays and, opposite them, 
Proofs of their space advertising counter- 


) parts 


In most instances, illustrations used in 
the original advertisements were simply 
blown up” to king-size proportions, re- 
touched, tinted, and placed against appro- 
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There are 30 Pretzel Makers in Philadelphia? 





Because with thousands of small firms depending 
on us for banking facilities, we serve all kinds 
of businesses. In fact, we serve more people ' 
more ways than any other Philadelphia bank. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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priate backgrounds. In one window, the 
visual elements were given added depth by 
low relief modeling, and in another the 
artwork was printed on film, tinted, 
mounted on glass, and lighted from behind. 

‘‘Making space advertising ‘double in 
brass’ has several advantages,’ according 
to Mr. Hemminger. ‘““The most obvious is 
that it saves the cost of new artwork. But 
an even more significant factor is that such 
displays support the ads from which they 
are adapted, and vice versa. When direct 
mail and other forms of advertising can 
also be tied in with window or lobby dis- 
plays, the results are likely to be still 
better.” 

Window displays pictured in the exhibit 
were based on representative ads from the 
bank’s savings, trust, institutional, and 


foreign department newspaper campaigns. 
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Musie for Men 


Receiving tangible results from commer- 
cial radio programs, whether they are spot 
announcements or half-hour programs, has 
been the basic concern of almost every 
sponsor who ever engaged in this medium. 

The Liberty National Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, sponsor 
of all types of programs (AM, FM, and 
TV) for the past 25 years, has hit upon a 
half-hour, Sunday afternoon musical show 
that has resulted in more direct and popu- 
lar response than any show it has previ- 
ously sponsored. 

According to Ashby Millican, first vice- 
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president, the bank reversed the procedure 
generally used in musical request programs. 
The bank decided to do the requesting by 
asking leading business and professional 
men, by personal letter, to name their all- 


time musical favorite. The letters were 
signed either by Merle E. Robertson, 
president, or Mr. Millican. They were 
advised that their favorite tune would be 
broadcast on a certain Sunday afternoon. 
The announcer, in turn, would mention 
only their names, home addresses and busi- 
ness position. Post card notices of the 
exact date and time a person’s selection 
was to be played were sent both to his 
office address and to his home. 

“‘We wanted to get as many prominent 
persons on the program as possible,”’ Mr. 
Millican pointed out, “‘and our simplified 
arrangement permitted seven selections 
each week. We also anticipated additional 
good will (later confirmed) from those who 
were invited to participate but who did 
not have a favorite tune or did not want 
publicity. It was our guess that ‘Music 
for Men’ would be popular with local 
listeners as they would be curious to know 
what particular tune or type of music 
appealed to well-known prominent citizens, 
and in addition, the program would natu- 
rally have a wide variety of music which 
would appeal to all tastes.” 

Each Sunday morning, on the radio page 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, an adver- 
tisement is run giving a brief description of 
the program. Several days prior to the 
program, the continuity is checked as well 
as the pronunciation of proper names. 

Response to the programming, according 
to Mr. Millican, is more than gratifying. 

“About 35 per cent of those written to, 
respond,” he stated, “naming a first and 
second choice. In some cases where we 
have followed up with a telephone call, the 
response has been almost 100 per cent. 
During the first seven months of the pro- 
gram, we received 190 replies which in- 
cluded 126 presidents or owners of corpo- 
rations and firms, 10 doctors, 11 lawyers, 
5 judges, the mayor, and other leading 
business and professional men. In select- 
ing the names for our initial letters, we, of 
course, did not neglect to give preference 
to our own customers.” 

The bank expects to continue the pro- 
gram for at least five or six more months, 
for it seems that the farther down the list 
they go, the more appreciative are the men 
selected. It is reported that the feature of 
many Sunday afternoon parties at home 
was tuning into the broadcast at the 
appointed hour to hear the hosts’ favorite 





LOUISVILLE 1, Ky 


October 24, 1949 


Mr. John Doe, President 
Louisville Manufacturing Company 
Loulsville, Kentucky 


Dear John: 
Men" 


men of Louisville. 


prove particularly interesting. 


gram we heve ever sponsored. 


favorite songs or other short musical numbers. 


may keep the program moving. 


business connection will be mentioned on ths broadcast. 
your favorite selection will be played. 


Thanking you for your cooperation, I am 


—. 


President 
MER/me 


enclosures 





Samples of the mailing pieces used 


Bank’s musical request program is beamed at businessmen 


tune. One man admitted he deserted a 
ball game at a crucial spot, while others 
have postponed appointments so that they 
could tune in on their number. Scores of 
complimentary letters have been received 
in addition to numerous verbal comments. 

“We slant our two commercials pri- 
marily to the seven men whom we almost 
know are listening,’’ continued Mr. Milli- 
can, “and therefore use a Trust Depart- 
ment message and an institutional one. 
All our bank officers are given a list of 
names of the participants, as we feel the 
good will engendered in this manner may 
be helpful to the officers in their present 
and future contacts. We of course add 
any new names to our Trust Department 
mailing list.” 

. 


Another financial institution, Shaker 
Savings Association, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
found it is good business to commend 
individuals and groups for worthy work 
done in the community. Each day at 


Triplicate money order simplifies record-keeping 





BANK MONEY ORDER. 


THE RIDDELL NATIONAL BANK 
1. 


BRAZIL, IND. 




















LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 3° TRUST COMPANY 


Every Sundey at 2:00 P.M. on Radio Station © K Y ¥, 
we acai a 30-minute radio program called "Music Por’ 


The program consists entirely of the favorite tunes 
or musical seiections of prominent business and professional 


Radio listeners (especially men) are seldom consulted 
for musicel numbers, and we therefore thought that e program 
reflecting the musical preferences of well-known men would 
The program hes been running 
Since last April end has proven to be the most popular pro- 


Would you kindly indicate on the enclosed card your 


We will epprec- 
iete thie information at your earliest convenience so that we 
A stamped envelope is enclosed. 


With your permission, your name, residence address and 


Ve 
will notify you in advance cof the date of the progrem on which 


Cordially your 
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Your husband's favorite musical selection, 
"Some Enchanted Evening" 

will be pleyed next Sunday st 2:00 P.M. 

on our “Music Wor Men" Program over 

Station WK Y W. 


We thought you might like to listen in. 
Cordielly 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. 
of Louisville 
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Your favorite musical selection, 
“Some Enchanted Bvening” 
will be played next Sunday at 2:00 P.m. 
on our “Music For Men" Program over 
Station WK Y W. 


We thought you might like to listen in, 


ordially 
LIBERTY annem BANK AND TRUST CO. 
of Louisville 








5:45 p.m. the bank salutes some person or 
organization over a local radio station. 

Shaker Savings cited the Cleveland 
Heights Kiwanis Club recently when the 
association celebrated its 100th spot an- 
nouncement. The Kiwanians were honored 
because of the underprivileged children 
program launched by the club. 

The bank’s commercial uses an absolute 
minimum in sponsor identification. The 
plug merely gives the title of the program, 
“People Worth Knowing,” and speaks of 
Shaker Savings as “your neighborhood 
institution.” Listeners are not asked to 
utilize association services. 

Salutes cover a wide range of people and 
activities. One night it may be a univer- 
sity president and the next a housewife. 
Enterprising youngsters have won recogni- 
tion. So have policemen, the Salvation 
Army and the Chagrin Valley Little 
Theater. 
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Lower Correspondent 
Balances 


By using money orders drawn on the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago for all 
official items, The Riddell National Bank, 
Brazil, Indiana, has simplified its record- 
keeping, according to Mrs. Mary C. Brooks, 
the bank cashier. 

The bank does not issue drafts, cashier’s 
checks, or any other official items. The 
actual instrument used is the Todd Blue 
Streak (triplicate) Money Order. The 
bank orders them drawn on the Federal 
Reserve of Chicago and thus draws on 
the bank’s services. 

If a local customer buys one and cashes 
it locally it comes back in clearing, and 
costs no more than if the bank had issued 
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a cashier’s check or draft. . Management 
of The Riddell National Bank finds that 
it is an acceptable instrument for the out- 
of-city use. 

Its advantages in record-keeping are 
even more clear-cut. The bank has to keep 
approximately $800,000 on deposit at 
Federal Reserve, Chicago, as a minimum 
requirement. It always keeps another 
$100,000 or more there in order to cover 
requests for transfer of a customer’s funds. 

Records are simplified in another way. 
In the daily FDIC report, the Riddell 
National must show drafts, and other out- 
standing official ‘items as deposits. This 
represents a considerable amount of work 
in rounding up and balancing the accounts. 
With money orders, these items all appear 
in a single account. 

The money orders provide a duplicate 

for the files and a triplicate copy for the 
customer’s receipt. No ledger is neces- 
sary. As the money orders are issued, the 
bank debits Cash and credits the Money 
Order Account. When paid, the bank 
debits Money Order Account and credits 
Federal Reserve. 
The white (duplicate) copies are filed 
and a tape is run on them daily. When the 
item is returned paid, the bank staples it to 
the duplicate and files it. Bookkeeping is 
reduced to an absolute minimum. 
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A.B. A. Institutes Job Study 


Recognizing the need for a sound pro- 
gram in smaller banks as one means of 
meeting problems resulting from general 
increases in salary expenditures and em- 
ployee turnover in recent years, the Coun- 
try Bank Operations Commission of the 
American Bankers Association is now con- 
ducting a Job Classification Study—the 
frst step in the formulation of such an 
over-all personnel program. Details of 
the study were announced by Richard 
W. Trefz,’ president of the Beatrice 
State Bank, Beatrice, Nebraska, and chair- 
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“7 man of the Commission. Mr. Trefz’ an- 
. a nouncement followed a meeting of the Com- 
ed to Bnission’s Personnel Committee last month 
— in Chicago, Illinois. 
es During the past few months, the Coun- 
abt tty Bank Operations Commission has ob- 
ewe: iained basic information necessary for the 
eo study through questionnaires sent to 
L - hundreds of banks employing from five to 
HW 25 people. The purpose of this initial 
study, according to Mr. Trefz, was to 
1) determine the principal activities per- 
formed by each individual in the bank, 
and (2) establish whether or not these 
activities under specific job titles could be 
fitted into a few major classifications which 
vn the (2 turn would require a greater percentage 
for all §! that individual’s time. 
Bank, | ©n the basis of the information obtained 
ecord- |om this survey, plans are being made for 
rooks, }4e publication during 1950 of a manual 
providing country banks with: (1) a 
shier’s J/attern for job classification; (2) sample 
The |%ts of graded salary tables; (3) an outline 
i Blue }% performance rating procedure; and (4) a 
The }Slep-by-step guide in the use of this 
‘ederal |™aterial in actual country bank use. 
ws on | ‘A sound personnel program consists of 
three logical steps,” Mr. Trefz stated. 
cashes | Lhey are job classification and evaluation, 
g, and J™erit rating, and training. Our present 
issued [Study is limited to the first phase of the 
House }/20uary, 1950 
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Thirty-Minute mail pickups from the U. S. Post Office 
across the street from this bank... 





@ Just a few reasons why hundreds of banks 
have selected Mercantile-Commerce as 
their HELPFUL St. Louis correspondent. 
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over-all program. Later studies will be 
made on merit rating, after which training 
and testing will be given consideration.” 
The study is being conducted in co- 
operation with William Powers, director 
of customer and personnel relations of the 
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Trial of the Pyx 


The Trial of the Pyx, picturesque sur- 
vival of days when coins were of dubious 
value, was held again last year in London, 
and the verdict given at Goldsmith’s Hall. 
This is one of the few remaining survivals 
of early Middle Age customs in England. 
The purpose of the trial is to examine 
specimens of the previous year’s silver 


coinage and ascertain that these are of 
proper weight and content. 

The jury are all members of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company and the defendant is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is ex 
officio Master of the Mint. The origin of 
this trial is lost in antiquity and the first 
known writ for the trial is dated 1281. In 
those days clipping the coinage was the 
early forerunner of modern stockwatering 
or selling blue sky stock. It was finally 
defeated only when the process of milling 
the edges of coins was introduced. 

An early example of a request for a trial 
is a letter (shown on next page) written by 
Sir Isaac Newton to the King’s treasury 
commissioners. The letter is from the 
archives of the Worshipful Company of 
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Goldsmiths, London, recognized as the 
original bankers, and has never been pub- 
lished before. A modern rendering of the 
letter would be: 

“To the Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treas- 
ury, May it please your Lordships. 

“IT most humbly pray that the moneys in 
His Majesty’s Pix may be tried this sum- 
mer, it being two years since there was 
tryall. 

“Which is most humbly submitted to 
your Lordships great wisdom.” 

Isaac Newton 
Mint Office 
June 10th, 1718 

The mint is compelled by law to set 
aside for trial one “journey weight’ of 
silver coin struck, which in value is about 
200 pounds. Actually there are now no 
silver coins being minted in England and 
the coins now being made are of cupro- 
nickel, an alloy of copper and nickel, with 
the single exception of the Maundy coins 
given by the king to the poor each Maundy 
Thursday at Westminster Abbey. Even 
these were debased to 50 per cent silver in 
1920, but they have now been restored to 
the 92% per cent which was the silver 
content for many centuries. The old coin- 
age, made before 1947 and containing an 
appreciable amount of silver, is now being 
gradually withdrawn. 

Representatives of the treasury, the 
mint and the board of trade have to attend 
the trial. The latter provides the scales 
for weighing and testing the coins. Before 
the war the verdict in the Trial of the Pyx 
used to be given in the evening and was 
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We specialize in forwarding of 
funds abroad for our banking 
friends with or without Foreign 
Departments. Our remittance serv- 
ices include commercial, benevo- 
lent and living expense payments 
abroad by cable, mail or airmail. 


Experience developed over the 
years, and close friendly relation- 
ships with worldwide correspond- 
ent banks are available to assist do- ° 
mestic banks to establish or extend 
their own remittance service. We 
welcome your inquiries. 


LT he. 
‘Public National 


BANK AND TRUST 
j COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: Federal Reserve System 
New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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“Trial of Pyx’’ requested by Sir Isaac Newton in 1718 


followed by a magnificent banquet. This 
past year it had to be followed by a frugal 


lunch. - . a 


The Origin of the 
Traveler’s Cheek 


The convenience of the traveler’s check, 
and its recognition throughout the world 
as a note of legal tender, is common knowl- 
edge. Few, however, can point to its 
originator, or to the exact time the check 
was first used as a medium of exchange. 

Back in the middle of the 18th century, 
Mr. Robert Herries, a Scotsman of Hall 
Dikes, Dumfriesshire, was a partner with 
Thomas Coutts in the firm of Coutts and 
Company, an old-established banking house 
which kept many of the accounts of the 
kings and queens of England from the 
time of George II to Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Herries was a man of enterprise and 


**Circular note,”’ forerunner of the modern traveler’s check 
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ability and he conceived the idea of a 
“circular note” which would enable people 
traveling abroad to carry a minimum of 
cash. The system was for a customer to 
deposit a sum of money with Mr. Herries 
who would then issue bills on London, or 
these “circular notes,” as he called them, 
for amounts of not less than 10 pounds 
apiece, changeable at continental towns 
where Mr. Herries had arranged corre- 
spondents. 

Mr. Thomas Coutts would not agree to 
such a revolutionary innovation and the 
two partners quarreled, whereupon Mr. 
Robert Herries established his own banking 
business on the first day of October in the 
year 1770. He was knighted in 1774. 

These circular notes, now known the 
world over as letters of credit and travelers’ 
checks, were soon popular and proved a 
useful magnet in attracting business to the 
bank. Other private bankers followed suit, 
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S among the first of them was Messrs. Coutts 


and Co., and later, the joint-stock banks 
adopted the idea until it is now a sine qua 
non of a bank’s service to its customers. 
f In 1893, when the firm was known as 
' Herries, Farquar and Company, it amal- 
j aamated with Lloyds Bank Ltd. and the 
original office of Mr. Herries, at 16, St. 
James’ Street, London, is today a branch 
of Lloyds Bank. 
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| Scottish Banks Merge 


Although it has long been thought that 
‘the period of large-scale bank amalgama- 
tion in Great Britain was over, two of the 
oldest Scottish banks have found many 
logical reasons for combining. They are 
the Clydesdale Bank, with 192 branches, 
mainly in the south of Scotland, and the 
' North of Scotland Bank, with 177 branches, 

/ mainly in the north. 

» The Clydesdale Bank, with head offices 
in Glasgow, was founded in 1838, and the 
North of Scotland Bank, with headquarters 
in Aberdeen, in 1836. The merged institu- 
tion, which will function from January Ist, 

| 1950, will have assets exceeding 185,000,000 

‘pounds. As all the shares of both banks 
have been owned by the Midland Bank, 
Limited, no outside capital is affected by 
the merger. The chief officials of the two 
banks have formed a combined manage- 
ment and all staff is retained. While head- 
quarters will be in Glasgow there will be a 
special board of directors for Aberdeen. 

There was little overlapping between the 
branch systems of .the two banks, and the 
pressure of rising costs of operation was 
the compelling reason for the merger. 

It is conceded that the Scottish banks 
have more difficulty in making reasonable 
earnings than the English banks. The 
Scottish banks charge for the collection of 
checks but make no charge for the keeping 
of accounts. In England it is the reverse. 
The Scottish banks therefore have to rely 
for income on investments and on interest 
from loans, which are far lower compared 
to all assets than before the war. Insofar 
as these investments are in Government 
securities, they yield a very small income 
and in view of present market conditions 
strong reserves must be held to compensate 
for the low market quotations now pre- 
vailing. 
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“The World’s Most 
Beautiful’? 


The State of Texas is noted for its great 
wealth, numerous oil wells, tall men and 
beautiful women. It now stakes claim to 
the finest and most beautiful banks in the 
world. At latest count, two Texas banks 
are vying for the title. 
Also, in varying degrees, bank architec- 
ture is emphasizing wood paneling on walls, 
counters and columns, creating a more 
friendly, clublike atmosphere. Sound 
}absorbent ceilings, improved lighting, in- 
terior decorating, and recreational and 
dining facilities tend to make the bank of 
today a more efficient place to work in, 
} and a more pleasant place to patronize. 
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Described as having “the most modern 
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CANADA’S OIL FIELDS 





The Royal Bank of Canada can answer your 
customers’ questions about Western Canada’s 
fabulous oil development whether they are 
interested in oil financing in any of its 
aspects or wish sound advice on establishing 
business connections in Canada. 


The Royal Bank has had branches in 
Canada’s oil fields since the earliest days. 
Our branch in Turner Valley was opened in 
1928 — in Leduc, we opened just one day 
after the first producing well was completed— 
in Devon and Redwater, our branches 


opened last spring. So closely identified 
has this bank become with Canada’s oil 


development that it has become known as 
the “R-Oil.” 


Please address your enquiries to— 


E. B. Durham, Supervisor, 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
Calgary, Alberta 


CANADA’S “‘OIL’’ BANK 


See the Royal about Canada’s oil 


THE 
ROYAL 





55 Branches in Alberta, the "oil" province. Over 
720 branches in Canada, the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America. New York, London, and 
Paris. Head Office, Montreal. 





ASSETS EXCEED $2,222,000,000 


BANK 


OF CANADA 








and beautiful banking room in America,” 
the Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, recently celebrated its 33rd anni- 
versary by welcoming to its newly ex- 
panded quarters some 600 bankers and 
their wives from all over the nation, as 
well as 15,000 local visitors. 

The enlarged Mercantile lobby increased 
the bank floor 75 per cent, with the space 
allotted to the personal loan and consumer 
credit departments doubled in size. Walls 
are finished in walnut paneling, and green 
plants, strategically placed, add to the 
general atmosphere of the bank. 

Three new drive-in windows have been 
added to the present three, with the volume 
of drive-in business now averaging 8,500 
transactions a month. An additional con- 


venience to the customers will be a new 4- 
story underground garage being built 
across the street, which will provide space 
for 1,250 cars. 

A special party honoring the visiting 
bankers featured a sumptuous dinner and 
a two-hour show with Broadway and 
Hollywood stars. The bank was honored 
with an original orchestration, “Symphony 
in Bank Notes,” written and dedicated to 
the bank by Walter Hendl, new conductor 
of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 

A birthday broadcast on a local radio 
station played before a Mercantile em- 
ployee audience featured a 33-piece net- 
work size orchestra to match the Mercan- 
tile’s 33 years of banking. During the 
Open House, souvenir remembrances to the 
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Wood paneling creates clublike atmosphere, First National Bank of Peoria, Illinois 








Extensive wood paneling, tropical 
plantings, are features of 
these new quarters 


public included 10,000 ball point pens, 
10,000 coin banks, and 6,000 carnations. 


° 


““Modern-Western” is the way A. L. Wil- 
son, president, Trinity State Bank, de- 
scribes his new banking home in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Artistically, the Trinity State Bank also 
is said to be the “most beautiful bank in 
America.” A 65-foot mural typifying the 
cattle and oil industries around Fort Worth, 
cleverly conceals the mezzanine over the 
‘streamlined teller line. Walls and counters 
are lined beautifully-grained flexwood, and 
appropriate groupings of tropical plants 
line the front and side entrances. Tropical 
plants also are placed artistically through- 
out the two floors. 

Latest banking features incorporated in 
the new Trinity State include a sidewalk 
teller, a night depository and a lobby 
depository. 

. 


Extensive wood paneling of Honduras 
mahogany on columns, teller counters and 
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Extensive new addition to the Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, Texas 


on wall areas, presents a strikingly-attrac- 
tive appearance to customers on first enter- 
ing the new quarters of the First National 
Bank of Peoria, Peoria, Illinois. 

The paneling, rubbed to a high finish by 
old-world craftsmen, gives the bank a 
quiet clublike atmosphere. The acousti- 
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cally-treated ceilings keep noise to a mini 


mum, while the neon cove-lighting system, 7 


supplemented by indirect incandescent and 


recessed fluorescent, add to the already} 


ideal working conditions. bs 
Employee recreation and comfort facili- 


ties include a recreation room, dining room, } 
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q fully-equipped kitchen, lounge chairs and 
tables. The floor above the banking room 
houses three major activities, the trust 
department, the time-payment department, 
and a soundproof workroom. 
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NABAC Bookkeeping 
Survey 


It is the general consensus of bank 
officers throughout the country that the 
great volume of work flowing through the 
bookkeeping department can be the cause 
for many problems. 

To assist management in alleviating 
these problems, the Research Committee 
of the National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers, Chicago, Illinois, 
recently conducted a survey to determine 
the prevalence of systems used in this 
department, to show the current trends 
both geographically and by bank size. 
Banks chosen to participate reflected a 
representative cross section of the United 
States. 

The survey also offers a means of obtain- 
ing procedures and forms used in numerous 
banks where considerable thought and 
study has been given to these problems, 
with the result that operational difficulties 
in their bookkeeping departments have 
been considerably minimized or eliminated. 

No recommendations or conclusions are 
attempted in the report. The information 
is presented as a guide to operating officers 
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Current trends in bookkeeping 


| Or personnel, and all factual information, 
therefore, must be evaluated by the reader. 
The survey cites 10 factors as basic causes 
of the difficulties confronting management: 
turnover of personnel; poor supervision; 
lack of a proper training program; errors; 
Increase in activity; reduction in produc- 
livity; shorter work week in some locali- 
lies; lack of efficient work space; lack of 
| Sufficient machine equipment and age of 
} quipment; and, lack of efficient tools, 
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mailed a million letters ! 


On the very first Wednesday in October, 
Mr. Joslyn Junes came home to a crisis, 
viz...a) His daughter Jean, sixteen, high 
school senior, and cute, was laid low by 
domestic science meat loaf the class didn’t 
quite domesticate; and b) her pals, scheduled 
to help send out class election notices that 
evening, were also out with mal de meatloaf; 
while c) the class election was Friday! 


Mk. suns said, “There, there! I'll do it 
myself, right after dinner.”. .. Folding and 
inserting the notices in all 312 addressed 
envelopes was nothing. Sealing them all 
however, took longer than it should, even 
with a wet towel... Mr. J. then drove to 
the postoffice, intending to buy stamps and 
affix same to envelopes on the premises... 
but the postoffice was just closing! 

So back home he went to the 
wet towel, and stuck stamps on 
312 envelopes—which took even 









= PITNEY-BOWES 


® Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
3112 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter . . . largest makers of mailing machines...offices 
in 93 cities in the U. S. and Canada, 


longer than sealing flaps .. .When through, 
Mr. J. felt as if he had just mailed a million 
letters...‘‘Now I understand,” he said, “why 
the girls in the office want a postage meter! 
Gonna do something about it tomorrow!” 


Tue PB postage meter displaces sticky 
stamps and stamp sticking... 
prints any amount of postage matt 
needed for any kind of mail 
directly on the envelope, seals 
the flap at the same time!... 
prints a dated postmark, 
which saves postoffice time... 
also prints a small advertisement (optional) 
on the envelope... and prints postage for 
parcel post!...Protects and records postage 
used. Metered mailing is more efficient— 
for a few letters a day, or a few thousand! 
Call the nearest PB office, or write direct for 
the illustrated booklet, “‘So You Have No 
Mailing Problems?” 
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The Western Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Large windows supplement 260 light reflectors, in extremely modern quarters 











$1 million on display is an opening feature 



















Burritt Mutual Savings Bank, New Britain, Connecticut 


New banks continue to favor 


are banks using them. Tabulations in the 
front of the manual list the number of 
banks operating under each system, and 
also show the number of banks that have 
changed their systems during the past 
three years. Three other tables give 
breakdowns of the six systems by states, 
principal cities and by resources. 

An interesting point brought out in the 
first two tables is that, of the 1,710 banks 
participating in the survey (representing 
65 per cent of the questionnaires mailed), 
480, or 28 per cent of the banks, use dual 
posting fully deferred. Dual posting par- 
tially deferred and single posting on micro- 
film followed with 23.9 per cent and 21.3 
per cent respectively. Table 1 also showed 
that of the 480 banks using dual posting 
fully deferred, 115 banks, or almost 25 per 
cent, had switched from the dual posting 
partially deferred system within the past 
three years. There were no decided changes 
evident among the other systems. 

The book itself is divided into seven 
sections: a recapitulation of replies to the 
survey; a description of the six basic sys- 
tems; indirect functions; illustration and 
analysis of ledger and statement forms; 
stop payment systems and forms; helpful 
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aids in bookkeeping, and procedure manu- 
als from several banks. NABAC mem- 
bers can purchase the book for $1.00. 
The price to non-members is $5.00; copies 
are available at the central office, First 
National Bank Building, Chicago. 
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Banking Quarters 


A million dollars in cash displayed in a 
specially constructed plexiglass case was 
one of the principal attractions at the recent 
opening of the new main office of The 
Western Saving Fund Society of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Fifty-five thousand visitors viewed the 
five-and-a-half-foot stack of currency made 
up of 273,000 bills in denominations of $1, 
$5, $10, $20, $50 and $100. And during 
the five days of Open House activities, this 
total swelled to 165,750 persons. 

In addition to the new granite and 
marble facade, the bank followed the trend 
toward large glass areas. The maximum 
amount of natural light is admitted through 
the large glass windows which extend to 
the 23-foot ceiling around two sides of the 


Middlesex Co-operative Bank, Lowell, Masschusetts 


murals, glass paneling 











banking room. A special lighting system 
consists of 260 reflectors mounted flush 
with the ceiling, and provides the utmos! 
in direct, efficient, evenly distributed 
light. 

The air conditioning consists of cool ai! 
supplied at low pressure from the banking 
room’s ceiling, which virtually breathe 
through thousands of perforations in the 
acoustical tile. 

SJ 


Typical of clean-cut, modern bankw 
exteriors is the Burritt Mutual Saving} 
Bank of New Britain, Connecticut. The 
bank was mistakenly said to be located i 
Hartford, in the August issue of Burroughs 
Clearing House. 

e 





Also typical of the small, efficiently” 
operated co-operative banks in the United|} 
States is the Middlesex Co-operative Bank, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Aside from the latest in acoustic tile 
ceiling and asphalt tile flooring, one wall a 
devoted to a mural of a residential street] 
scene. The standard granite base exterio'y 
and limestone face is highlighted by a huge} 
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display window in front and glass brick 
windows on the side. 
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Women and Wealth 


Women in the United States are not only 
assuming leading roles in business and 
banking, but statistics tell us that they 
also control a very large amount of the 
nation’s wealth. Many banks, recognizing 
this, are interested in furthering women’s 
knowledge and understanding of the 
financial fields. (Burroughs Clearing House, 
December, 1949.) 

A series of talks for the women of the 
community was sponsored recently by 
The First National Bank in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, through its Women’s Depart- 
ment in charge of Miss Emma M. Steinke. 
Individual invitations were sent to the 
bank’s customers, and a general invitation 
was extended to all women in several 
advertisements in the local newspaper. 
The talks were held in the bank’s assembly 
room, both afternoons and evenings. 

Subjects covered at the meetings in- 
cluded “‘Banking, Business and Manage- 
ment,” in which the speaker called atten- 
tion to the responsibilities facing manage- 
ment; ““Along the Highway of Banking,” 
which dealt with women’s growing responsi- 
bilities resulting from the transfer of 
wealth to them; and, ‘‘Why Invest,” which 
emphasized the building of an estate. One 
of the programs was devoted to a forum 
on Trusts and Wills. Three officers of The 
First National’s Trust Department com- 
posed the panel. 
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Economic Meetings which the Peoples 
First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, originated in 
1942 for its correspondent banks and cor- 
poration officers, has developed into a 
series of highly successful meetings called 
Women’s Economic Teas. The purpose of 
these meetings has been to make available 
the advice of the country’s top economists 
as well as to acquaint women with trust 
and financial matters. 

The latest and most successful tea was 
held recently with the Honorable Georgia 
Neese Clark, Treasurer of the United 
States, as guest of honor. The tea was 
held for approximately 500 women. 

Robert C. Downie, president, Peoples 
First National, who introduced Mrs. 
Clark, spoke on trust and estate matters 
of particular interest to women. In com- 
menting upon the desirability of conduct- 
ing economic teas for women, Mr. Downie 
cited the fact that women own about 
70 per cent of the nation’s privately held 
wealth; they spend 80 per cent of the 
country’s income; they own 60 per cent of 
all savings accounts; they inherit 80 per 
cent of all life insurance policies; 40 per 
cent of the houses of America are held in 
their names; they own 40 per cent of the 
stocks and bonds of our railroads; and they 
outnumber men as stockholders in many 
of our largest corporations. 


Along similar lines, the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange, recognizing that the 
general public is interested in learning 
about stocks and bonds as an investment, 
Sponsored a series of four lectures on the 
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A recent installation in The Peoples Savings Bank, Providence, R. I. 


Progressive bankers appreciate the 
fact that high-quality glass directional 
signs are a link in the “moving chain” 
of better customer service. 

Bankette’s Cristalglo edge-illumi- 
nated glass signs are in greater demand 
as it becomes more widely known that 
glass will retain its brilliancy indefi- 
nitely. It is less liable to scratch... 
and will not warp. 

Since 1925 Bankette has been a 
leader in modern signs .. . for both 
directional and advertising purposes. 


THE BANKETTE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Boston 





subject in conjunction with the Adult 
Education Program of the San Francisco 
public school system. 

The lectures, generally titled ‘The 
Theory and Practice of Investing Money in 
Stocks and Bonds,” were open to the 
general public. No registration fee or 
advance registration was necessary. 

Some of the subjects covered during the 
four lecture periods were: Issuance of 
Common and Preferred Stock, Investment 
Banking, Planning an Investment Pro- 
gram, An Interpretation of Financial 
Statements and Corporate Reports, Func- 
tions of Stock Exchange, and others. 

Approximately 500 persons attended 
each of the four lectures. Questions from 
the audience closed each program. 


Good Advice 


On the occasion of its tenth anniversary, 
the Wayne-Oakland Bank with headquar- 
ters at Royal Oak, Michigan, distributed 
small cards with slots containing shiny 
new dimes. 

The cards bore the sage comment: “As 
sound advice today as it was 10 years ago. 
Save a dime of every dollar.” The anni- 
versary mementos were passed out to cus- 
tomers at the windows and at the rail. 

When the Wayne-Oakland Bank was 
formed in 1939 through consolidation of 
two predecessor institutions it had assets 
of about $4% million. Now, with three 
branches, a decade of growth has brought 
total assets to the $37% million mark. 
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Making a friend 


of the small business man 





HERE’S HOW SOME BANKS ARE 
BUILDING GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND FUTURE BUSINESS WITH PROGRAMS 
THAT ARE SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 


The Newark, Ohio, Clearing House, Denison University and Many banks like the Tupper Lake, N. Y., National Bank (above) 


The American Bankers Association recently sponsored a joint regularly make hundreds of calls a year on farmers and small business 
Small Business Conference to discuss problems facing the small men in their territory, offering expert counsel on their problems and 
business man in light of today’s rapidly changing conditions. explaining how various bank services can be of help. 


Dr. Leland J. Gordon (above) was a principal speaker. 























The Bank of America’s Small 
Business Advisory Service issues 
helpful bulletins like the one 
shown at left... giving high- 
lights of retail operations in 
many fields for the benefit 
of present and prospective 
store owners. Similar book- 
lets are also issued by 
The American Bankers 
Association. 











Another simple and inexpensive way to make friends for your 
bank is to put your checks on Hammermill Safety. Your customers, 
both small and large, know Hammermill papers. They use Hammermill 
paper in their business. The name itself means reliable service to them. 
Send coupon for sample book of Ham- 
mermill Safety in all its variety of colors 
and three pleasing backgrounds. 
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MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA., FOUNDED 1898 
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Professor McCracken foresees banks playing a strategic role 


FOR BANKING AND BUSINESS 





the V0 OUTLNON 


Will the gentle 1949 recession now graduate into a 
1950 depression? What are the strong and weak spots? 


HE year just. past marked the 

beginning of the return to nor- 

malcy,and the end of the cinch era. 
For almost a decade the business situ- 
ation, for all its vexations otherwise, 
had been a pretty certain thing. First 
the defense program, then the all-out 
war effort, and finally the release in 
the postwar period of deferred civilian 
demands —each in its time had virtu- 
ally underwritten the market outlook. 
The only question left was the stretch 
the economy could muster as it strug- 
gled to meet these demands. 

Nineteen hundred forty-nine wit- 
nessed the beginning of the end of all 
this. We were no longer blowing the 
safety valve every time a business 
Indicator wiggled in the upward direc- 
tion. For once a little slack, a bit of 
elbow room, began to appear. Even 
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By 
PAUL W. MeCRACKEN 


Associate Professor of Business Condi- 
tions, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan 


automobile salesmen seemed to be 
experiencing an unhappy suspicion 
that they were after all made out of 
the same common clay as the rest of 
us. They usually still forgot to get 
the prospect’s name, but they did not 
react to questions about prices as if 
the subject were on a par with sin 
and communism. We could have work 
stoppages in the coal and steel indus- 
tries without the whole economic 
machine forthwith grinding to a halt. 
The seams no longer appeared to be 


on the verge of splitting from internal 
pressures. 

And the remarkable thing was that 
all this could happen with no serious 
depression. Gross national product 
inched down from $262 billion in 1948 
to $258 billion in 1949, a decline of 
just over 2 per cent. The price level 
sagged slightly. The cost of living in 
1949 averaged perhaps 2 to 3 per cent 
below 1948; wholesale prices, always 
more sensitive, about 6 percent. Even 
so, unemployment barely got over 
four million, which meant that never 
less than about 94 per cent of the labor 
force was employed. This truly was 
more of a return to normalcy than an 
economic relapse. 

This return to an economy with 
elbow room is the major legacy which 
1950 inherits from its predecessor. We 
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shall be more nearly going it alone 
from here on. There will be few 
underwriting backlogs which were so 
comforting to business, and perhaps 
even more comforting to the business 
writer and commentator. If this 
means that we must keep in mind 
more things, it also means that the 
outlook question is of more vital con- 
cern than in a backlog economy. 

The major question at this point is 
whether the 1949 “recession” is over 
or whether it will graduate into a 1950 
depression. That it dealt very gently 
with us in 1949 we know. This was 
all the more remarkable because it was 
an inventory recession. In fact, the 
shift from inventory accumulation to 
inventory liquidation explains directly 
about four-fifths of the decline in gross 
national product. The real puzzler is 
why the decline was so gentle. Inven- 
tory recessions do not usually behave 
with such decorum. They are usually 
extremely sharp—for example, 1937- 
38, or 1920-21. 


‘THERE were four reasons for the 
moderation of the 1949 decline. 

1. Automobile sales, usually very 
sensitive to adverse conditions, were 
still supported by a backlog of demand 
from the war. In consequence, 1949 
sales continued strong, and would have 
been even better except for the coal 
and steel work stoppages. Factory 
sales last year were just over six mil- 
lion units, about 15 per cent above 
1948. 

2. Capital outlays by businesses 
also behaved with admirable restraint 
in view of the declining level of general 
business activity. These outlays by 
business for new construction, new 
factory buildings, and new equipment 
in 1949 were about $18 billion, within 
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A big question for 1950: Is the inventory recession over ? 


5 per cent of the previous year. Their 
continued high level in 1949 was a 
large part of the reason the inventory 
recession could be confined to an 
inventory recession. Usually they 
scurry for cover at the sign of adverse 
developments. From. 1929 to 1933, 
for example, capital outlays declined 
80 per cent. Instead of performing in 
the role of the faint-of-heart in 1949, 
they were more nearly Horatio At The 
Bridge defending our high level of 
national income. 

3. Residential construction has been 
somewhat off-beat during much of the 
postwar period. The number of 
“starts” (the number of new dwelling 
units started) experienced an unsea- 


sonal decline after reaching 100,000 in 
May, 1948. In spite of the general 
business decline, “starts”? came back 
vigorously in the early spring last 
year and by September hit 100,000 
again. 

4. Goods and services purchased by 
governmental units (federal, state, and 
local) also increased substantially, ris- 
ing from an annual rate of $40 billion 
in the fourth quarter of 1948 to about 
$44 billion at the end of last year. 
This was about enough, in fact, to 
neutralize the moderate declines in 
purchases by consumers and by busi- 
nesses on capital account. While we 
may raise questions about the de- 
sirability of large and rising govern- 


For the first time since the war, the economy faces a year without supporting backlogs 








Some Economic Guideposts for the Year Ahead 


1. Four factors were primarily responsible for the modera- 
tion of the 1949 downward adjustment: Continued high capital 
outlays by business, a vigorous comeback of housing construc- 
tion, strong automobile sales, and increased spending by 


governmental units. 


be short-lived. 


1949 figure. 





6. The business outlook for the first half of 1950 is “‘fairly 


good.”’ 


7. The latter part of the year could well be increasingly 


rough and competitive. 


| 2. An inventory squeeze in 1950 is not anticipated. 


3. Automobile production should approximate the 1949 
record, with some shift to lower-priced lines. 


4. The effect of the veterans’ life insurance dividend will 


5. Governmental outlays in 1950 may well surpass the 


importance. 


9. The more competitive economy will spell trouble for 
many businesses, and there will be higher mortality. Bad loans 
will not be so readily bailed out by rising prices, and higher 


business activity. 


12. The best bet seems to be that the easier monetary and 
credit policies launched last year will continue, and that interest 
rates will remain substantially at present levels. 


8. Bank credit policies now become of more strategic 
Loan demand will be less automatic. 
available credit to sound borrowers can assist materially in 
achieving a satisfactory level of business activity. 


10. About $3 billion in new marketable securities is ex- 
pected to be issued by the Treasury this year; in addition, $14.3 
billion of Treasury notes and bonds become due or callable. 


11. During the current breathing period, provided by the 
strong market for Government securities, it would be well for 
the financial community to re-examine its views on Federal 
Reserve support of the bond market. 


Readily 
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mental 
cushion the 1949 recession. 

These then were the four horsemen 
of 1949 which helped to bottle up the 
inventory recession and keep it from 
spreading: sustained capital outlays; 
a strong market for automobiles; an 


outlays, they did help to 


upsurge in residential construction; 
and rising governmental expenditures. 

An obituary of 1949 is, of course, 
only interesting to the extent that it 
helps to clarify our perspective for the 
year ahead. What, then, about 1950? 
Is the inventory liquidation over? 
Will some of the strong spots in 1949 
become weak spots in the current year? 

As for inventories the picture is 


moderately reassuring. An inventory 
liquidation means sales in excess of 
current production. That cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. By the latter part 
of 1949 inventories in the aggregate 
had been pushed down to levels that 
were low relative to sales. In fact by 
early fall last year business inventories 
were $10 billion lower than the 1940 
ratio of inventories to sales would have 
suggested. Businesses have, of course, 
been learning how to operate on lower 
inventories. Perhaps, therefore, the 
1940 ratio no longer applies. Even so 
there is some evidence that the inven- 
tory liquidation of 1949 was excessive, 
and inventories in many lines were 
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pushed to uneconomically low levels. 
Short inventories were accordingly 
contributing to the very decline in 
business volume the results of which 
they were presumably designed to 
avoid. Apart from particular situ- 
ations that may defy the average, 
therefore, the general outlook does not 
suggest a continued squeeze on busi- 
ness from inventory shortening in the 
coming year. 

The automobile market is_ still 
strong. Approximately one-fourth of 
the automobiles now on the road are 
at least 10 years old. Furthermore, 
the actual car “‘population,” even in- 

See THE 195@ OUTLOOK—Page 56 


BANK BARAINGS PROSPECT 


Reasons why a rating service views the 
1950 outlook for banking with optimism 


HE 1950 prospect for banking 

revenues is given a five-star rating 

by Future Sales Ratings, nation- 
ally known rating service which rates 
the sales outlooks for the 100 leading 
industries of the United States. Rat- 
ings for these industries are established 
quarterly, under the writer’s direction, 
by a board of judges numbering over 
300 authorities in government and 
private industry circles. 

Five stars is the highest outlook 
rating given any industry, and it 
signifies for 1950 a record at least as 
good as in 1949. The following para- 
graphs give the line of reasoning by 
the judges in support of the belief that 
bank revenues in 1950 will be at 
least as good in 1950 as in 1949, and 
that very likely they will be some- 
what better. 

The basic reason for optimism is 
the strong financial position of the 
buying public, both as to their current 
income and prospects and as to their 
money at hand in savings. Disposa- 
ble personal income (personal income 
minus personal taxes) of the American 
public reached $192 billion (estimated) 
in 1949, topping slightly the $191 bil- 
lion of 1948, but the 1950 aggregate is 
expected to attain a new all-time high. 
The Future Sales Ratings Board has 
arrived at a consensus of $195 billion 
as the estimated total of disposable 
personal income likely for 1950. 

High public buying power and more 
aggressive promotion and merchandis- 
ing among businessmen is expected to 
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Mr. Andrews is a former economic 
advisor, U. S. Government 


bring a more extensive trend to inven- 
tory rebuilding and trade expansion, 
stepping up substantially the demand 
for bank loans. Not only are there 
unprecedented aggregates available for 
credit, but there are fewer restraining 
legislative acts, such as Regulation W 
which acted as a drag on sales and use 
of credit in the first half of 1949. 
Marketing of credit to individuals for 
personal loans, moreover, is expected 


to increase further in 1950, thus expand- 
ing the earnings base for banks. Larger 
advertising expenditures are antici- 
pated. 

Many banks were highly successful 
in 1949 in achieving operating econ- 
omies, with consequent benefits to 
earnings. Departmental reorganiza- 
tions and installation of modern cost- 
saving equipment contributed sub- 
stantially to reduced operating ex- 
penses in many instances. This trend 
is expected by the Future Sales Ratings 
Board to grow in 1950, with expendi- 
tures for cost-saving equipment likely 
to exceed those of 1949 by at least 
10 per cent. 

Increased earnings opportunities 
from investments also are anticipated 
for 1950. This reflects the Govern- 
ment’s need for financing the largest 
deficit since World War II, thus mak- 
ing available more triple-A-grade bonds 
at a time when funds for investing are 
huge. 

The Treasury Department has been 
viewing with favor a recent uptrend 
in prices for Government securities, 
as it should enable Washington to 
accomplish renewals of bills at a low 
rate and to do its large deficit financing 
on comparatively favorable terms. 

Banks thus should benefit as regards 
earnings in 1950 from all these advan- 
tages. And now that the trend of 
most bond prices is upward, some 
substantial capital gains may be real- 
ized to bolster final indicated earnings, 
or net profits after adjustments. 





How it can be simplified ...and why it 
is preferred over a “cash”? basis 
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lor Smaller Banks 


HE recent release of the new 

manual, “Accrual Accounting for 

Banks,” sponsored by the Bank 
Management Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, makes this 
an opportune time to consider the 
advantages to medium-sized and 
smaller banks of adopting accrual 
methods. 

“This manual project was sponsored 
by the Bank Management Commis- 
sion because it was felt that the cash 
system does not reflect accurately the 
real earning power of the bank,” ex- 
plains E. V. Krick, Commission chair- 
man for the past three years, and senior 
vice-president and cashier of the 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco. “It is believed that the accrual 
method offers a better plan for deter- 
mining the bank’s earning position 
than the cash system and will enable 
a more intelligent managerial study of 
operations. In these days of high 
costs and lower yields, it is far more 


The writer’s own bank has found that accrual of a relatively few income and expense items will suffice, 


By 
0. T. JONES 


Vice-president and Controller, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Accrual Accounting 
of the A. B. A. Bank Man- 


agement Commission 


essential than ever that bank officers 
and directors have the best possible 
picture of the earning capacity of the 
organization for which they have the 
responsibility.” 

It is significant that this manual, a 
practical outline of accrual accounting 
methods, was directed not at the coun- 
try’s larger banks, which have long 
used the accrual system, but at the 
medium-sized and smaller banks that 
continue to report earnings on a cash 
basis. This article is intended to serve 
as an introduction or approach to 
accrual accounting, for the benefit of 


American Trust officers, left to right, who participated in prepara- 


tion of new A. B. A. accrual manual: 
controller; 


G. W. MEYER, assistant 
E. V. KRICK, senior vice-president and_ cashier; 


O. T. JONES, vice-president and controller 


A section of the controller’s department. 


like to 


bank executives who would 
know more about the subject. 

The committee appointed by the 
Commission to prepare this manual 
was instructed not only to present a 
practical outline of the accrual sys- 
tem, but also to direct particular atten- 
tion to such factors as time and ex- 
pense which, in the past, have deterred 
smaller banks from adoption of the 
system. 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
basic aspects of accrual accounting. 
What is it? Why is it necessary? 
What are some of its advantages and 
disadvantages? 

Webster defines accrual accounting 
as “the method of keeping accounts 
which shows expenses incurred and 
income earned for a _ given period 
although such expenses and income 
may not have been actually paid or 
received in cash.” 

If a bank’s income were collected 
during the exact period when earned 
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ACCRUAL vs. CASH BASIS 
A comparison of monthly operating earnings that might be reported under the two methods, 
by a typical small bank Cash Deieeins 
Basis Basis 
Interest collected (or earned) on commercial loans - $ 2,400 $ 1,500 
Interest collected (or earned) on real estate loans - 1,250 1,275 
Discount collected (or earned) on installment loans - 1,000 400 
Interest collected (or earned) on investments - - 2,000 8,000 
Service charges - - - - . : 1,200 1,200 
Other income - - : : - 300 300 
GROSS INCOME - - - - $ 8,150 $12,675 
Interest on deposits - - - - - §$ $ 2,500 
Salaries - - . - - . 2,000 2,000 
Taxes other than income . : - - 500 
Other expenses - . - - - 600 600 
es OPERATING EXPENSES - - - $ 2,600 $ 5,600 
the 
nual OPERATING PROFIT BEFORE TAXES - $ 5,550 $ 7,075 
nt a 
sys- Income taxes paid or accrued” - - - - 2,000 2,400 
pe OPERATING PROFIT AFTER TAXES - $ 3,550 $ 4,675 
rred 
~ the 
~ the Typical differences in results from the two accounting methods 
ting. 
sary? 
_ and and its expenses paid during the exact counts receivable and accounts pay- 
period incurred, there would be little able. Many bankers, however, operate 
nting need for accrual accounting. In actual their own banks entirely on the basis 
yunts practice, of course, banking business is_ of “‘cash” operating statements which 
and not conducted on a day-to-day ‘“‘cash are frequently distorted and may not 
eriod and carry” basis. Few banks would reflect changes in earnings position 
come loan money to a merchant on the basis until months after they have actually 
id or of operating statements which included occurred, if ever. 
only cash receipts and disbursements, As a first approach to accrual 
ected and balance sheets which did not take accounting it should be stressed that 
irned into consideration outstanding ac- this method of accounting can be just 
as simple or as complicated as a bank 
; desires to make it. While it is possible 
suffice, §t the system cuts auditing expense to accrue every item of income and 


\merican fpany branches handle 
ed for thi kept simple 
























expense on a daily basis, such a com- 
prehensive accrual method is not 
necessary for the average bank. Ac- 
cruals may be on a monthly basis, and 
furthermore it may be necessary to 
accrue only the relatively few items of 
income which are not regularly col- 
lected each month as earned, and those 
expense items which are not regularly 
paid each month as incurred. It is a 
relatively easy matter to go through 
the various items of income and ex- 
pense to determine which ones fall in 
the above category and are sizable 
enough that they should be on an 
accrual basis. Obviously it is mean- 
ingless to accrue an item of a few dol- 
lars even though it is only paid once a 
year. 

Among the principal items which 


Practical guide to: more realistic 
determination of ‘bank earnings 











































may be accrued monthly are interest 
on commercial and real estate loans, 
discount collected on personal and 
installment loans, interest on invest- 
ments, interest paid on savings de- 
posits, insurance premiums, real estate 
taxes, income taxes and other similar 
items. The manual “‘Accrual Account- 
ing for Banks’”’ outlines the procedure 
for handling such accruals. 


ig should be stressed that a bank in 

adopting accrual accounting does 
not need to discontinue a cash basis of 
reporting income and expense but may 
operate under both methods. During 
this transitional phase, accruals would 
be set up as separate records and no 
change would be made in the bank’s 
books or methods of reporting earnings 
to the regulatory bodies. Internal 
reports, however, would report earn- 
ings on both a cash basis and accrual 
basis as shown more clearly in the 
example (at left) which presents an 
earnings report for a typical month. 

By comparing the cash and accrual 
earnings shown on this typical monthly 
operating statement it is possible to 
highlight the principal differences be- 
tween the two methods. For the 
month shown, interest collected on 
commercial loans was much higher on 
a cash basis due to heavy collections 
falling in that month. On real estate 
there was little difference between the 
cash and accrual basis as real estate 
loan interest was billed and collected 
monthly. Discount collected on in- 
stallment loans during this month ran 
far ahead of discount accrued on an 
actual earnings basis. Under the cash 
basis, discount was taken into earnings 
on all new loans made during the month 
so that the volume of loans made, 
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ACCRUAL ACCOUNTING 
FOR BANKS 





Part of the nationwide Junior Achievement 


program to teach business techniques. 
private enterprise understanding 


The Peoria Younger Set 
INVADES BANKING 


VERY Monday evening there is 

an unusual sight in our directors’ 

room. A group is seated around 

the long table there, much engrossed in 

the intricacies of finance, but it is not 

the customary body of mature gentle- 

men who guide the destinies of the 

Commercial National Bank. Instead, 

the participants are distinctly repre- 
sentative of the “‘juke-box set.” 

The group consists of the directors, 
officers and employees—all rolled into 
one—of the J. A. Bank of Peoria, the 
first such financial institution to be 
organized in the Junior Achievement 





THE COVER PICTURE 


The J. A. Bank staff at work. Adult 
advisors, standing left to right, are: 
Warren M. Webber, Mr. Wasem, 
William C. Rodgers, all of the Com- 


mercial National Bank 


Typical Junior Achievement enterprises. 


CANDY 








Bg 
GEORGE M. WASEM 


Assistant Vice-president, Commercial 
National Bank of Peoria, 
Peoria, Illinois 


movement. The 19 teen-age members 
service the accounts of the 23 other 
J. A. companies in Peoria, and are pre- 
pared to meet their credit needs as 
they arise. 

The J. A. Bank of Peoria was 
organized last October, under the 
sponsorship of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank. Adult advisors are 
Warren M. Webber, trust department; 
William C. Rodgers, of the credit 
department; and the writer, who is 
also treasurer of the local Junior 
Achievement board of directors. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned that 
no attempt is made by us to com- 
mercialize on the program, since the 


TABLE LAMPS 











J. A. movement also is being supported 
financially by other banks as well as 
savings and loan associations in Peoria. 
Instead, emphasis is placed on teach- 
ing the youngsters how the banking 
system works, and in demonstrating 
that bankers are entirely human and 
interested in youth. 

The Commercial National Bank has 
been linked with the Junior Achieve- 
ment program from its earlier begin- 
ning in Peoria, and in past years has 
sponsored other J. A. companies. 
William M. McKenzie, our executive 
vice-president, has been active in an 
official capacity. The bank provides 
a sales booth for J. A. products in the 
lobby on Monday evenings, and sales 
are promoted during the week through 
window displays and the bank’s radio 
commercials. 

Our experience leads us to be en- 
thusiastic about the nationwide Junior 
Achievement plan for giving young 


Bankers elsewhere are urged to support the program 
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The teen-agers learn firsthand 


people practical business training and 
an understanding of the free enterprise 
system. We believe that banks 
throughout the country will be sadly 
“missing the boat” if they do not 
actively support and sponsor the 
program in their own communities. 
However, from experience we have 
also learned that most bankers are still 
unaware of Junior Achievement or are 
only vaguely familiar with it, so per- 
haps some background information is 
indicated before detailing the operation 
of our miniature bank. 





how the banking system works 


Junior Achievement, Inc. is a na- 
tional non-profit organization which 
gives teen-agers, especially high school 
juniors and seniors, business training 
through actual experience in organizing 
and operating small-scale corporations. 
The members of the little companies 
obtain a charter, sell stock, elect offi- 
cers semiannually, and work under the 
guidance of adult advisors to manu- 
facture a product or sell a service. 
Thus they learn-by-doing the various 
functions of a business enterprise, 
experience firsthand the problems in- 


volved, appreciate the difficulties en- 
countered before profits can be real- 
ized, and discover the important role 
played by risk-taking capital. 

Company membership averages 15 
boys and girls, recruited from public 
and parochial schools with the co- 
operation of school authorities. To 
finance themselves, the youngsters sell 
stock at 50 cents a share, with a limit 
of not more than five shares to any 
individual stockholder, and the average 
capitalization is $100. In most in- 
stances, operations are conducted in a 
“Business Center” provided by Junior 
Achievement and financed by sub- 
scriptions from local firms. Each 
junior company meets one evening a 
week throughout the school year, and 
members receive from 10 to 20 cents 
an hour for their labors. At the end 
of the year the business is liquidated, 
stockholders are reimbursed for their 
original investment, and dividends are 
declared if profits are realized. 

Originally launched in 1926 as a 
handful of youth handicraft clubs, the 
Junior Achievement program was re- 
organized in its present form in 1942 
with national headquarters in New 
York City. This year there are about 
1,400 junior companies in operation, 
with nearly 17,000 youngsters partici- 
pating, 112,000 stockholders, and some 
5,000 business firms subscribing funds 
or sponsoring J. A. companies. 

In the spring of 1946 L. B. Neumil- 
ler, president of Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria’s largest industrial 
enterprise, learned of the Junior 
Achievement program and was im- 
mediately impressed. He started the 
ball rolling to set up a local J. A. Center 
with a full-time executive director, and 
to promote the formation of teen-age 
companies. Business firms, banks, and 


The J. A. Bank services the accounts of the 23 junior companies in Peoria, for a fee 


Imprinted checks are sold 


Records similar to full-fledged banking’s are maintained 
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President: WaYNE WEBB 
Cashier: DoLores MINNICK 
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A year-end statement is being published in the newspapers 


other financial institutions, and leaders 
in education, labor and the clergy have 
all assisted in sponsoring the junior 
companies and in defraying expenses 
of the Center, which this year will 
amount to about $14,500. 

At the Center there is printing 
equipment, a power sewing machine, 
chemical and photographic laborato- 
ries, as well as metal working, wood- 
working, plastic and laminating equip- 
ment. There are also meeting rooms 
for the various boards of directors, 
and even a time clock for recording 
actual working hours. The Center is 
indeed a busy place every weekday 
evening. 

Open house is held once a year to 
show the public the facilities there and 
what is being accomplished. At an 
annual banquet held at the close of the 
year, awards are given to individuals 
and companies with outstanding rec- 
ords. College scholarships are avail- 
able to qualified youngsters. Dele- 
gates attend an annual national con- 
vention where common problems are 
discussed. 


HIS year there are 24 J. A. com- 

panies operating in Peoria, making 
and selling such items as hand creams, 
washing compounds, knitted bootees, 
table lamps, lawn chairs, candy, baked 
goods, clothes poles, and bread boards. 
One group even takes over a bowling 
alley every Saturday morning and 
operatés it for league play. 

Prior to this year each Junior 
Achievement company maintained its 
own checking account. That, too, has 
been general practice in other cities. 
Many errors were made by the com- 
panies in writing checks, making de- 
posits and reconciling their accounts. 
Often it was necessary for the adult 
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advisors to make special trips to the 
bank in order to make the required 
corrections. 

Now, with the establishment of the 
J. A. Bank, the servicing problem has 
been simplified. All the other J. A. 
companies in Peoria maintain their 
accounts with the J. A. Bank, and it 
in turn has a master account with the 
Commercial National. 

The J. A. Bank keeps a ledger sheet 
for each company, posting deposits 
and checks at the weekly meetings. 
At month-end, statements are typed 
from the pen-and-ink ledger sheets, 
and are mailed to the ‘“‘customers” 
along with the canceled checks. 

Organization of the junior bank on 
October 10 of last year was preceded 
by a meeting with the advisors of the 
other J. A. companies. First steps 
after the bank was formed included 
the laying of plans to sell stock for a 
maximum capital of $100, and election 
of officers similar to those of a full- 
fledged bank. The president conducts 
the directors’ meeting held weekly, the 
vice-president fills in during the presi- 
dent’s absence, the cashier serves as 
treasurer and maintains the stock- 
holder list, the auditor and his assistant 
check the postings and prove the 
deposits. A credit manager takes care 
of the files and handles financial 
statements, and the public relations 
officer arranges for displays, news- 
paper releases, etc. All 19 members of 
the bank are on the board of directors. 
All the high schools in the city are 
represented. 

Members of the bank voted to pay 


The Commercial National helps 

promote J. A. products through 

lobby booths, window displays, 
radio commercials 





themselves a salary of 10 cents an 
hour, or 20 cents a night. 

Another first step was the decision 
to make the following charges: $1.25 
each month for servicing an account, 
300 imprinted checks for $1.75, 25 
cents for a deposit money bag, and 
50 cents for each overdraft. An inter. 
est rate of 6 per cent was set for loans, 
with a minimum charge of $1. 


ACH member of the bank has at 
least one J. A. account to handle. At 
the second meeting of each company a 
representative of the bank was present 
to “‘sell’? the advantages of the finan- 
cial service offered, to outline the 
charges, to open the account, take an 
order for imprinted checks and aq 
money bag, explain the deposit proce- 
dure, and obtain a filled-in signature 
card. 

The treasurer and business advisor 
of each company prepare the deposits, 
which are made out in duplicate with 
the original copy retained and the 
second copy enclosed with the deposit. 
Verne Phillips, executive director at 
the J. A. Center, brings the deposits to 
the Commercial National for vault 
safekeeping and on Monday evenings 
they are turned over to the junior 
bankers for posting to the respective 
accounts. Also, on Monday night, 
the checks that have been paid by the 
J. A. Bank during the week are charged 
to the accounts against which they 
have been drawn. 

In the posting of the pen-and-ink 
ledgers, we have found that ruling the 
sheets helps to minimize errors. 

The individual accounts are balanced 
with the control account, which in 
turn corresponds to the deposit total 
and the checks posted to the J. A. 
Bank statement. 

After the deposits have been proved, 

See J. A. BANKING—Page 64 
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How income from a $1.000.000 trust will be spent for 


A. specialized banking training, other worthy purposes 


ved, 
By 


EARL BURKE 


ROVISIONS of the Bank of 

America-Giannini Foundation, and 

some of the awards made thus far 
to bank employees under the trust, are 
of interest to other financial institu- 
lions and executives. 

The Foundation is designed to carry 
out the wishes of the late A. P. Gian- 
nini in providing financial aid for 
specialized technical banking training. 
Another primary objective is to make 








*Left toright: Jesse W. Tapp, vice-president, 
loans and investments, chairman of the 
screening committee, Bank of America- 
Giannini Foundation; A. C. Meyer, secre- 
tary of Bank of America, also of the Founda- 
tion; H. M. Bardt, vice-president and senior 
trust officer, member of the screening com- 
mittee. The third member of the screening 
committee, Nolan Browning, vice-presi- 
dent, loan supervision department at Los 
\ngeles, not present. 
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By the trust, A. P. Giannini is 
helping young dreams 
come true 


available funds for research, especially 
in the study of diseases which impair 
the human body. 

In creating an organization to ac- 
complish these educational and human- 
itarian objectives, Mr. Giannini has 
set up two legal entities: 

First, the Foundation, a non-profit 
membership corporation formed Octo- 
ber 1, 1945. Its members are all the 
directors of the Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Associ- 
ation, plus three life members. The 
articles also authorize an additional 
seven members who need not be direc- 
tors of the bank. Its board of direc- 
tors consists of nine individuals, who 
manage the corporation. 

Second, the A. P. Giannini Perpetual 
Trust was created October 3, 1945, in 
which the Foundation was named as 
the Trustee. 

The purpose of this Trust are broad 
and specifically defined: 

1. To assist worthy members of the 

See GIANNINI FOUNDATION—Page 60 
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Preparation of your checks, because __ theirover-all quality yourchecksshould 
of their important function, demands 


careful and detailed consideration. 





The safety paper you select must meet 
exacting standards. Maximum protec- 
tion, superior writing surface and fine 


appearance are all important. And in 


Papers embody all these desirable at- 
tributes is found in this fact: They are 
the choice of America’s leading banks 


by a large majority. 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Treasury Refunding 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder is preparing plans for the 
largest peacetime refunding operation 
in the history of the Treasury, involv- 
ing a total of $56,200,000,000 of 
government securities which are ma- 
turing in 1950, exclusive of a deficit of 
$5,500,000,000 in fiscal 1950. 

The Secretary has declined to dis- 
cuss his plans for this huge refunding 
which involves major fiscal policy and 
the question of whether interest rates 
should be increased to stave off an- 
other inflationary wave. 

While testifying before the House- 
Senate Committee on the Economic 
Report, Mr. Snyder said that the 
course of Treasury action will be in- 
fluenced by economic trends, and that 
if inflation is a dominant factor greater 
emphasis will be placed on selling 
securities to non-bank investors. 

The question of short-term refund- 
ing is fairly settled. Interest rates on 
certificates, increased in 1948 from the 
low of % per cent to a high of 1%% per 
cent, have now been reduced to 1% 
per cent as in the case of the January 1 
multibillion dollar refunding. 

However, if higher prices and an 
inflationary cycle prevails the rate 
might be increased again. 

The Treasury’s refunding problem 
as far as long-term issues are concerned 
is not as troublesome as one might 
think. Out of a total of $56,200,000,- 
000 of maturing obligations, only 
$10,700,000,000 represents long-term 
bonds. It is likely that the bonds 
maturing in 1950 will be refinanced 
and made attractive enough for pur- 
chase by investment sources other 
than commercial banks. 

“There are three 


main sources 


| which we might tap for new borrow- 
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ing,” the Secretary said recently. 
These are non-bank institutional in- 
vestors, such as insurance companies, 


/ mutual savings banks, and savings 
and loan associations; other private 
) non-bank 


investors, including indi- 
viduals and pension funds; and the 
commercial banks of the country. We 
keep close watch at all times on the 
position of various investor classes 
which comprise the market for govern- 
ment securities. 

“A central consideration in fitting 
Government securities to the needs of 
different classes of investors has been 
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By N. P. GREGORY 


Washington Correspondent 


setting the appropriate maturities of 
each class. Industrial, commercial 
and mercantile corporations, for ex- 
ample, have been sold _ short-term 
securities primarily, since their pur- 
chases are generally made with re- 
serves which they may want to have 
readily convertible. 

“The same type of consideration was 
kept in mind in fitting Government 
security offerings to the needs of other 
classes of investors. The net results of 
this policy can be observed by an 
analysis of the portfolios of the leading 
investor classes. Information on this 
account shows that life insurance 
companies and mutual savings banks 
are, generally of course, longer-term 
investors. 

“During the war, insurance com- 
panies acquired a large volume of 
Governments; and it was the Treas- 
ury’s policy to sell them longer-term 


securities. The results are evident. 
The average length of Government 
securities held by life insurance com- 
panies increased from about 10 years 
in 1941 to about 16 years in 1945. 
Since then there has been a gradual 
decline; and, at the present time, the 
average is 14 years.” 
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The Tax Outlook 


A Treasury Department-House 
Ways and Means Committee group is 
studying the question of repealing the 
wartime excise taxes. If such a step 
is approved, the Treasury will lose a 
total of $2,120,000,000 in revenues 
accruing from these sources. 

This loss, on top of a projected 
deficit of $5,500,000,000 as forecast 
by President Truman on November 1, 
would bring the Treasury’s total 
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deficit to about $7,620,000,000. 
President Truman first officially dis- 
closed that there was a possibility of 
repealing the wartime excise taxes, but 
neither he nor Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder have indicated 
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where the Treasury will make up the 
loss. 

At recent hearings before the House- 
Senate Subcommittee on the Economic 
Report, labor’s C. I. O. suggested 
restoration of the wartime excess 
profits tax as a means of recapturing 
lost revenue. However, it is doubtful 
that Congress would attempt such 
action. Congress is overwhelmingly in 
favor of reducing the tax burden as a 
means of stimulating business. 

The President last November said 
that new taxes would be needed to 
cover the deficit. Congressional tax 
experts have figured that in order to 
make up the difference, individual and 
corporation income taxes would have 
to be boosted by about 18 per cent. 
The economy bloc of Senator Harry F. 
Byrd (D., Va.) believes, however, that 
a sharp cut in expenditures would 
balance the budget. 

Representative Daniel A. Reed (R., 
N. Y.) said he would introduce a bill 
at this session calling for a reduction 
in taxes. Mr. Reed is the ranking 
minority member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, which origi- 
nates all tax laws. 
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Douglas Subcommittee 
Testimony 


The controversy over the Treasury 
Department’s “easy money” policy 
erupted before the House-Senate Sub- 
committee on Fiscal, Monetary and 
Credit Policy headed by Senator Paul 
H. Douglas (D., Ill.). 

It came into the open when Marriner 
S. Eccles, member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, submitted a letter to the 
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Subcommittee. 
money bias, he said, tended to result 


in inflation and made the Reserve [ 


System an “engine of inflation.” Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman Thomas 
B. McCabe in his testimony acknowl- 
edged the controversy but stated that, 
on the whole, the Treasury had co- 
operated with the Reserve Board in 
setting policy. 

The views of those testifying at five 
open sessions of the Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Monetary and Credit Policy 
are of interest: 

Governor Eccles: Specifically 
charged that the present Treasury 
policy of depressing interest rates to 
finance the $5,500,000,000 deficit is 
“inflationary” and is nullifying the 
Reserve Board’s credit powers. He 
likened the Reserve Board to an engine 
which is doing nothing but pumping 
credit into the banking structure. 

“I believe,” he declared, “that 
Congress should fix clearly the respon- 
sibility for national monetary and 
credit policy. Although the Federal 
Reserve System was established as an 
agency of Congress for determination 
of monetary and credit policy, as it 
must function now, it is responsible 
both to the Congress and the Treasury.” 

Secretary Snyder: Denied that the 
Treasury did not co-operate with the 
Reserve Board and opposed an in- 
crease in interest rates. He said on 
the latter point: 

“Even a relatively small increase in 
the average interest rate on the debt 
would add a substantial amount to the 
total annual interest cost. It is esti- 
mated that the interest on the debt 
will amount to $5,700,000,000 in the cal- 
endar year 1949. About $1,250,000,000 
would be added to this amount, if the 
average rate were one-half of 1 per 
cent higher. The annual interest cost 
would be more than $5,000,000,000 
larger, if the interest rate were equal 
to the average borrowing cost of 
World War I, which was approxi 
mately 4144 per cent. The annual sav- 
ing in the taxpayers’ money as a result 
of the present level of interest rates is 
an important factor in the budget pic- 
ture of the Federal Government. An- 
other way of looking at the interest 
cost of the debt is to consider the 
burden which it represents when com- 


The Treasury’s easy f 


ie 





pared with the gross national product 


paid. The public debt is nearly 10 
times as large as it was at the World | 
War I peak in August, 1919. But. 
because we were able to finance the | 
Second World War at a_ borrowing | 
cost about one-half as great as the | 
average borrowing cost of World War]. 
the interest cost of the public debt 
today: is only five times, rather than | 
10 times, as large as it was in 1919.” 
Chairman McCabe: Played down | 
the conflict between the Treasury and | 





of the country, from which it must be fas 
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ST. LOUIS 2, MO. CHICAGO 3, ILL. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
826 Clark First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Carew Tower 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS KANSAS CITY 6, MO. MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 

Construction Bidg. Waldheim Bidg. Sterick Bldg. 
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his agency, and outlined a “flexible” 
support policy for government bonds. 
It would permit interest rates to rise 
during periods of inflation and to fal) 
when recession threatened. He spoke 
of “co-operation” between the two 
agencies and opposed the establish. 
ment of fixed fiscal standards by 
Congress. ; 

“There is no antidote to inflation 
equal to the development of a budget 
surplus and the use of that surplus to 
retire debt at the central bank,” Mr. 
McCabe declared. “It was endorsed 
and indeed recommended by the Fed. 
eral Reserve System. 

“T would like the committee, jy 
judging this controversial subject, to 
be in possession of the facts, It has 
been said that the Open Market Con- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve System, 
which is charged by Congress with 
responsibility in these matters, did nol 
wish to continue to support the 2 
per cent level on long-term Treasury 
bonds but was induced to continue 
this policy by pressure from the 
Treasury. This is not true. There 
were widely varying shades of judg. 
ment, not only throughout the coun- 
try and in the Congress but within the 
Federal System on the wisest course 
of action to pursue. It was my view, 
stated at the time, that the System 
was obligated to maintain a market 
for government securities and to 
assure orderly conditions in that mar- 
ket, not primarily because of an im- 
plied commitment to wartime investors 
that their savings would be protected, 
nor to aid the Treasury in refunding 
maturing debt, but because of the 
widespread repercussions that would 
ensue throughout the economy if the 
vast holdings of the public debt were 
felt to be of unstable value.” 

Allan G. Sproul, president, Feé- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York: 
Warned of “unbridled inflation” unles 
the Federal Reserve Board can effec- 
tively control credit. He suggested 
Congress might instruct the Treasury 
Department to work “within the 
structure of interest rates appropriale 
to the economic situation,” so that i! 
could not call upon the Federal Re- 
serve to ““make a market for its secul'- 
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ties” at rates “which the system be- 
lieved to be out of line with the degree 


of credit restraint considered neces) 


sary by the System.” 

E. E. Brown, president, the Firs! 
National Bank of Chicago: Charged 
that the Reserve System is “‘subser- 
vient” to the administration in office. 
Actually, he declared, the Reserve 
System never developed into an I 
dependent central bank, free of poli- 
tics, since its inception. 

“Shortly after the system wa’ 
created World War I broke out, 


Mr. Brown said. ‘Then there fol- 


lowed the depression of the 1920’s, an¢ 
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ble’Bthen World War II broke out. The 
nds} Federal Reserve Board should be as 
risef independent of politics as the Supreme 
fall Court.” 
DOke® Mr. Brown suggested that an in- 
two crease in salary for members of the 
lish-B Reserve Board might not make them 
by politically dependent on the adminis- 
tration in power. At the same time 
itionf he said he was opposed to putting the 
dgetf Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
is tof tion in the Treasury Department. 
Mr.f However, Mr. Brown felt that all of 
rsedf the bank examining powers of the 
Fed-§ Federal Government should be vested 
in the office of the Comptroller of the 
», Inf Currency. 
t, to 
. has 
‘en, | World Bank Bonds 
with Eugene R. Black, president of the 
d nol § International Bank for Reconstruction 
+ 248 and Development, has disclosed that 
asury — the institution is calling for redemption 
tinue f early this month of its $100,000,000 
theB ten-year 214 per cent bonds due 
Phere § July 15, 1957. 
judg-— The call price is 101 and payment 
coun- § will be made about 45 days after the 
n the§ formal call, or sometime in February. 
oure— In addition, Mr. Black disclosed 
view, f that the Bank will offer sometime in 
ysten'f the near future a new $100,000,000 
arket issue, which is expected to carry a lower 
d tofinterest rate. The bonds will mature 
mar-f serially at the rate of $10,000,000 a 
n im-f year and will be sold on a competitive 
estors} bid method. 
ected.— Mr. Black said that while the pur- 
nding} pose of the refunding is not necessarily 
f the} to get cheaper money, he was “hope- 
would} ful of saving a little’ in interest 
if the} charges when: the new issue hits the 
. were f market. 
Mr. Black said that the new serial 
Fed- F issue with $10,000,000 coming due 
York: Fevery year is more suitable to the 
unless f Bank’s current financial needs. 
efle-— “We don’t need any new money, and 
geste } probably won’t for several months,” 
2asury | he said. 
1 the 
priate 
hat if ., 
11 Re-| FDIC Assessment 
securil-|, Senator Burnet R. Maybank (D., 
m be-} §. C.), chairman of the Senate Banking 
degree) and Currency Committee, will intro- 
neces} duce at this session of Congress new 
_ [legislation proposing a cut in the 
, First assessments made by the Federal 
harged) Deposit Insurance Corporation for 
subser-| insurance of bank deposits. 
office|) Senator Maybank did not disclose 
serve) how big a cut in the assessment his bill 
an I-) will call for. Under present law, the 
f poli}rate is one-twelfth of 1 per cent on 
total deposits in each insured bank. 
1 was) The Committee Chairman believes 
out, /that the “excellent record” of FDIC 
re fol-) justifies “some easing of the assess- 
’s, an’) ment on the banks” at this time. 
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118th Annual Statement 


Established 1832 


THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 





Condensed General Statement as at 31st October, 1949 


ASSETS 

Cash, clearings and due from banks............... $146,323,614.36 
Government and other public securities not 

exceeding market value ....................0.00....... 264,179,655.72 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding 

IRM ES 6 oan eo cee 24,950,731.03 
Call Weberras (SOC Ut I) co oie ccasceseseesnscnenssasesceses 38,234,652.46 
Other loans and discounts (after full pro- 

vision for bad and doubtful debts).......... 302,166,945.47 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances 

and letters of credit (as per contra)............ 15,560,120.91 


PRIS TION ia os cr erat 8,557,535.51 
Shares of and loans to controlled companies _5,483,309.04 











Other assets............0..........0 852,136.84 
$806,308,701.34 
LIABILITIES 
Notes im circulation oo. ..o...........c.ccccssssseeeeeee. $ 1,224,016.91 
MN sare scs, ence eee ee 749,190,264.43 
Acceptances and letters of credit outstand- 
| ia ae Sane perc seine ee werre ermine tka 15,560,120.91 
cg. a BO eee nea es 773,605.56 
So a Se 12,000,000.00 
RONG NNN Ss cee svccesbedal aes nes 24,000,000.00 
Dividends declared and unpaid .................... 363,668.54 
Provision for extra distribution .................. 360,000.00 
Balance of profits, as per Profit and Loss 
STEN tee Co BPR tie ToS 2,837,024.99 
$806,308,701.34 
CAPITAL RESERVE 
$12,000,000 $24,000,000 


GENERAL OFFICE : TORONTO, CANADA 


Branches across Canada and in 


JAMAICA e CUBA e PUERTO RICO e DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad St. e NEW YORK, 49 Wall St. 
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The check certifier that meets the 
at th 
= appoi 
recommendations of the ABA son 
rarity 
Here is the most important new development tects the drawee bank from liability because — 
in check-handling equipment for banks since the bank does not write in the amount of the 
. : war, 
the invention of the Todd Protectograph check. It features dual locks and a tamper- — 
checkwriter and check signer! Here is the proof, non-resettable numbering meter that genet 
long-awaited method of check certifying that assure positive internal control at all times! youn 
meets every recommendation of banking Assure SAFETY with the new Todd 
authorities. Here is greater safety for banks Protectograph Certifier! It is made by bonded M. 
...certification that defies rubber stamp employees and is sold only to bona fide bank mins 
or machine duplication... guaranteed by purchasers. It provides insurance against loss the k 
insurance! by counterfeiting of your certifying plate! steac 
This new Todd Certifier indelibly certi- Find out mow about this new Todd his ¢ 
fies with a 4-color impression that does not Certifier. Just clip and mail the coupon some 
obliterate other writing on the check. It pro- below for full information. MAIL TODAY! gene 
who 
i be c 
=_— oe eee ce we oe ese cial | 
7 | 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. L 
( 
Please give me full information about the new Todd Certifier, 4 nam 
without cost or obligation to me. r P, J 
Bank % I sr 
COMPANY, INC. ! ee 
j Address i 
be Todd i now 
City Zone State r Firs 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 1 T 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES By ‘eae 1 post 
y -1-o9 _ 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD wm wm oee ee eee eee eewseeeeeaeeeand dea: 
4 
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; THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








An appointment which has at- 
tracted wide attention in the British 
banking world is that of Arthur D. 
Chesterfield, who has been chosen 
by the directors to be chief general 
manager of Westminster Bank Lim- 
ited, one of the so-called ‘Big Five,” 





ARTHUR D. CHESTERFIELD 


Heads one of the ‘‘Big Five’’ 


at the age of 44. In Britain an 
appointment to a post of such re- 
sponsibility at that age is a distinct 
rarity and could only occur where 
great ability had already been proved. 

The proof was given during the 
war, when he became an assistant to 
Sir Charles Lidbury, then chief 
general manager, who recognized the 
younger man’s capacities and trained 
him for the highest executive post 
in the bank. 

Mr. Chesterfield joined the West- 
minster Bank in 1923 and came to 
the head office in 1930. He has risen 
steadily and his appointment as chief 
general manager was no surprise to 
his colleagues. However, it has been 
something of a tonic to the younger 
generation of bank men in Britain, 
who take it as a sign that youth may 
be coming into its own in the finan- 
cial community. 

¢ 


Louis A. Hager, Jr., has been 
'Named chairman of the board and 
| P. A. Thias is the new president of 
Manufacturers Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. The 
latter succeeds James P. Hickok, 
now executive vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 

he new board chairman fills a 
Post that has been vacant since the 
) death of Adolphus Busch III in 1946. 





ee 
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Mr. Hager is 
also executive 
vice-president 
and director of 
sales for a local 
manufacturing 
company, but 
will be active 
in the direction 
of the bank’s 
affairs. He has 
been a director 
of Manufac- 
turers Bank since 1933. During the 
war he served as a Naval Aide to the 
White House. 

The promo- 
tion of Mr. 
Thias to the 
presidency cli- 
maxes a long 
career in bank- 
ing which began 
at the old St. 
Louis Union 
Bank in 1914. 
For 14 years he 
was with an in- 
vestment bank- 
ing firm, and later with the R.F.C. 
He was made a vice-president at 
Manufacturers Bank in 1934, two 
months after the bank opened. Mr. 
Thias has been in charge of the credit 
department since that time and has 
taken an active part in all managerial 
affairs of the institution. 


L. A. HAGER, JR. 


P. A. THIAS 


e 


There have been a number of 
important promotions at the Valley 
National Bank in Arizona, including 
the naming of Carl A. Bimson as 
executive vice-president. 

Mr. Bimson previously was senior 
vice-president and director. He is 
nationally rec- 
ognized as a 
consumer 
credit author- 
ity, having es- 
tablished one of 
the first bank in- 
stallment loan 
operations in 
the country, in 
1936. Since that 
time the depart- 
ment has made 
more than 440,- 
000 individual loans totaling more 
than $183 million, and it has been a 
pioneer in the making of installment 
loans to small business. 

Advancement has also come to 
five other top officials. Promoted to 














Cc. A. BIMSON 








senior vice-presidents are James F. 
Houston, vice-president and man- 
ager of the bank’s Tucson operations 
(oldest member of the Valley Na- 
tional organization in point of service, 
with a 40-year ‘‘stretch’’), and Louis 
G. Galland, vice-president in charge 
of the agricultural and _ livestock 
department, Phoenix. 

W. R. Hafford and C. H. Patten, 
at the Phoenix home office, and 
John P. Hagan, of the downtown 
office at Tucson, have been promoted 
to vice-presidents. Glenn C. Tay- 
lor, senior vice-president who has 
served as the senior loaning officer of 
the bank for many years, will relin- 
quish his loaning activities to Mr. 
Hafford and Mr. Patten, and assume 
general administrative duties with 
the other senior vice-presidents. 


e 


Another widely-known consumer 
credit officer, Gary M. Underhill, 
has been elected a 
vice-president in 
the banking de- 
partment of Gir- 
ard Trust Com- 
pany, Philadel- 
phia, and will be 
responsible for 
the supervision 
and development 
of that institu- 
tion’s consumer 
credit activities. 
Mr. Underhill was previously execu- 
tive vice-president of The Charter 
Bank of Philadelphia, and has also 
been executive director of the Con- 
sumer Bankers Association, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 





G. M. UNDERHILL 
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At Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City, Frank Hamilton, Roy 
L. Reierson and Joseph V. Sauter 
have been promoted to vice-presi- 
dents. William H. Moore and 
Joseph C. Brennan are now assist- 
ant vice-presidents. Named assist- 
ant treasurers are James L. Craft, 
John Keat, Joseph R. McLees 
and Jean F. Robert. 


° 


In the banking division at The 
New York Trust Company, Treas- 
urer Edward S. Peterson has been 
advanced to vice-president and treas- 
urer, Edward L. Palmer to assistant 
vice-president, and Harry H. Bock 
to assistant treasurer. Charles B. 
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Eddy, Jr., in the investment divi- 
sion, has moved up to assistant vice- 
president. 


The largest independent bank in 
the interior of California and the 
third largest non-branch bank in the 
state, the Capital National Bank of 
Sacramento, has been acquired by 
Anglo California National Bank of 
San Francisco and is now being 
operated as its Capital office, Anglo’s 
key unit in the Sacramento Valley 
region. 

The Capital National’s deposits 








ABBOTT COIN 
HANDLING 
MACHINES 





Model No. 4ET Motor Driven counts and 
kages 800 coins a minute or twice as 
ast as the manual machine. Wear and 
function have been reduced to minimum. 
Weight 76 pounds. 
Both models above count all denomina- 
tions, stopping at 20—30—40—50 coins or 
will count indefinitely. Registers can be 
reset. 





Model No. 2X Hand Operated counts and 
packages 400 coins a minute or counts 
2,000 coins into a bag. Weight 25 pounds. 


Bank and Cashiering Supplies 


We can supply most any item needed for 
handling coins or currency. These in- 
clude various types of coin wrappers and 
currency straps. ..coin, mail bags, bond 
and security bags . . . lead seals and lead 
seal press . . . steel trays for containing 
wrapped coins . .. currency trays. Please 
write for catalog describing these supplies 
and our coin handling machines, includ- 
ing RAPID COIN ASSORTER. 


PERHAPS YOU SAW OUR DISPLAY OF 
EQUIPMENT, BOOTH 17 AT THE A.B.A. 
CONVENTION, PALACE HOTEL, 

SAN FRANCISCO 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
143rd St. and Wales Ave., New York 54, W. Y. 














totaled approximately $95,000,000, 
and total assets exceeded $100,000,- 
000. Capital surplus and undivided 
profits were more than $5,700,000. 
This addition brings Anglo’s total 
assets past the $600,000,000 mark, 
with 28 offices. 

All officers and members of Capi- 
tal’s banking staff will continue in 
the employ of 
the Anglo 
Bank. George 
C. Bassett, 
chairman of the 
board, and the 
other directors 
of the former 
bank will con- 
stitute Anglo’s 
Sacramento 
advisory board. 
L. L. Mad- 
land, former 
president of the independent bank, 
is now vice-president and manager 
of the Capital office. N.S. Gayle is 
vice-president and assistant manager ; 
W. E. Holmes and J. S. Johns are 
vice-presidents; George V. Rey- 
nolds, D. R. Purcell, E. A. Kuech- 
ler and W. W. Funk are assistant 
cashiers; Allen Thomas is trust 
officer and R. L. Taylor assistant 
trust officer. All were officers of the 
Capital National. 


. 


Paul Wright, Jr., has joined The 
Bank of Virginia as a vice-president 
in charge of the new Fourth and 
Grace Street office, Richmond. He 
has had 17 years’ banking experience 
in North Carolina, and comes from 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany where he was a vice-president. 

The Bank of Virginia also an- 
nounces the following promotions: 
To vice-presidents, Tazewell F. 
Thompson and Edgar C. Gate- 
wood; to assistant vice-presidents, 
R. Norris Hatch, William T. Gor- 
don, John B. Orgain, Jr., and 
John S. McClure. 


e 


The man who might have been 
Secretary of the Treasury had the 
political winds blown differently in 
the last na- 
tional election 
has returned to 
private life. 
Elliott V. Bell, 
who has served 
notably for 
seven years as 
New York 
State Superin- 
tendent of 
Banks under 
Governor 
Dewey, retired 
last month to become chairman of 
the executive committee of the 





L. L. MADLAND 








ELLIOTT V. BELL 











McGraw Hill Publishing Co., Inc, 
New York City. 

Mr. Bell has a past familiarity 
with the publishing field, having 
been with New York Herald Tribune 
and later the New York Times, ip 
editorial capacities. He was activel 
in an advisory capacity in the Pregj. 
dential campaigns of both Wendell L, 
Willkie and Governor Dewey. 

Succeeding Mr. Bell is William 
A. Lyon, who has been associated 
with the New York State Banking 
Department since 1943, and for 
nearly three years has been First 
Deputy Superintendent of Banks, 
He is secretary of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks. Like his predecessor, Mr. 
Lyon is a former newspaperman, 
having been on the financial news 
staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune for many years. 


o 


Initiated by the Nebraska Bankers 
Association and organized last Octo- 
ber, the Nebraska Conservation 
Foundation is rapidly enrolling 
leading corporation executives in its 
educational program to further soil 
and water conservation practices 
throughout the State. 


Left to right: Messrs. DAVIS, O’HAIR, KENNER 
and JORGENSON 


Bankers and conservation 


President of the organization is 
J. R. Kenner, president, Thayer 
County Bank, Hebron; first vice: 
president, A. J. Jorgenson, presi- 
dent, American National Bank, Sid- 
ney; second vice-president, W. J. 
Coad, president, Omar, Incorporated, 
Omaha; secretary-treasurer, John 
F. Davis, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha. Fred O’Hair, 
who attracted wide attention for his 
conservation activities as president 
of the Central National Bank © 
Greencastle, Indiana, is executive 
director of the Foundation with head- 
quarters at 418 Farnam Building. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 

The Foundation is acting as 4 
clearing house for authentic infor 
mation on the various aspects © 





conservation and land-use practices) 
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and in preparing promotional mate- 
rial and plans for use by its members 


in their local communities. This is 
said to be the first state-wide pro- 
gram of its kind in the country, and 
is being watched with interest by 
other state associations and agencies 
aware of the importance of sound 
agriculture. 
e 


New cashier at the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, is Irving W. 
Lonergan. He 
succeeds C. B. 
(Ben) Schmidt, 
oldest employee in 
point of service, 
who began his 
banking career 52 
years ago as an 
office boy for the 
St. Louis Union 
Trust Company. 
For many years 
Mr. Lonergan was manager of the 
First National’s foreign department, 
but was transferred to the commer- 
cial department in 1941. 

® 





—— 











I. W. LONERGAN 


After nearly 40 years in banking, 
the veteran chairman of the board of 
The First National Bank of Memphis 
(Tennessee), Samuel E. Ragland, 
died recently at the age of 75 follow- 
ing a heart attack. He had been 


board chairman since 1943, and 
president for 29 years. His son-in- 
law, Norfleet Turner, succeeded 


him in the presidency in 1943. 


* 


From the insurance field Frank E. 
Agnew, Jr., has returned to banking. 
On January 2 he became a vice- 
president of Boat- 
men’s National 
Bank, St. Louis, 
after serving as a 
director since 
1945. For the past 
16 years he has 
been with the Gen- 
eral American 
Life Insurance 
Company, St. 
Louis, and for a 
number of years 
had headed the investment depart- 
ment as a vice-president. 

From 1928-1932 Mr. Agnew was 
with the Continental Illinois Bank 
of Chicago. 


F. E. AGNEW, JR. 


° 


As a new step in its ‘‘Equity Plan” 
of appliance financing, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation has named a 
Number of experienced consumer 
credit men as installment finance 
representatives to provide on-the- 
spot advice and assistance to banks 
and dealers throughout the country. 
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Planning Expansion into 
Southern California? 
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Perhaps our Business Extension Service can help 
your client to find suitable plant, warehouse or 
office facilities. 


We've had experience and success in locating 
everything from downtown loft space—meas- 
ured in square feet—to suburban plant sites— 
measured in acres. We've advised clients of many 
banks—all types of businessmen, from makers 
of infants’ wear to manufacturers of heavy 
machinery. 










Mf 


If you feel we can be of any service, write our 
Business Extension Department. Naturally, your 
on inquiry will be held confidential. 


Correspondent Bank business invited. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Chester A. Rude 
Chairman Executive Committee 


C.T. Wienke 
Vice-President 


James E. Shelton 
President 


L. W. Craig 
Vice-President 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 
Head Office, Sixth and Spring Streets 
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‘A man is being assigned to each 
of the merchandising districts, and 
will be responsible for mutually bene- 
ficial financing relationships between 
dealers and banks in his specific 
territory,” explains C. F. Gilbert, 
manager of the Retail Finance Divi- 
sion at Westinghouse. 

The representatives, and _ their 
headquarters, are as follows: W. 
Bruce Fye, Mansfield, Ohio; John 
W. O'Neil, St. Louis, 
J. Russell Carney, Philadelphia; 
James B. Cogan, New York City; 
Henry W. Linss, Atlanta, Georgia; 
William J. Livermore, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Sd 


Rufus E. Bixby has been named 
vice-president and trust officer of 
the County National Bank & Trust 
Company, Santa Barbara, California, 
having been promoted from trust 
officer. Now associated with him is 
Francis M. Kauffman, who has 
joined the bank as trust investment 
officer. He formerly was in charge 
of trust investments for the southern 
division of Bank of America. 


* 


William M. White has purchased 
the Minnequa Bank of Pueblo, 
Colorado, and now heads the bank 
as president. Dey F. Whelen, 
formerly cashier, has become vice- 
president. M. C. Hodges has ad- 
vanced to cashier. 


William A. Mitchell, president, 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
newly-created Committee on Mone- 
tary Relations of the U. S. Council 
of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. One of the major prob- 
lems to be considered by the group 
will be the future role of the pound 
sterling and means of establishing 
currency convertibility. 


e 


Leo Mendel, in charge of the 
government and municipal bond 
trading department at Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York 
City, has been promoted to assistant 
vice-president. 

o 


Formerly vice-president of the 
First National Bank, Paris, Texas, 
Harold S. Reeder has been elected 
vice-president of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank at Dallas, Texas. 


The Marine Trust Company of 
Carthage, Illinois, has promoted 
W. E. Lundeen to executive vice- 
president and Leland Thompson 
to cashier. 
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Missouri; © 





The South Shore National Bank 
of Chicago has advanced Donald M. 
Carlson to vice-president. He will 
continue to serve as cashier also. 

* 


William W. Pevear has joined 
Irving Trust Company, New York 
City, as assistant 
vice-president and 
will assist corre- 
spondent banks 
and corporations 
throughout the 
country in the 
management of 
their investment 
portfolios. For six 
years he was an 
assistant treas- 
urer of Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York City, in 
the U. S. Government bond depart- 
ment, and later continued in invest- 
ment work as a vice-president of 
Blair and Company. 


W. W. PEVEAR 


e 


The Union National Bank of 
Pasadena (California) announces the 
election of Donald V. Miller to the 
added position of vice-president as 
well as cashier, and the naming of 
Ann F. Roberts as assistant vice- 
president in charge of installment 
loans and personnel relations. 


¢ 


New cashier of the City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
is M. A. Georgen, formerly assistant 
vice-president, who succeeds the late 


Frank R. Curda. 


* 


Judge George B. Pearson, Jr., 
associate judge at 
large of the state 
judiciary, has re- 
signed to become 
a vice-president of 
Wilmington 
Trust Company, 
Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
He joined the 
bank January 1, 
and is associated 
with the trust de- 
partment. He leaves the state 
bench after 10 years of service. 














G. B. PEARSON, JR. 


S 


Following the acquisition of the 
National Bronx Bank by Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York 
City, three of the officers of the for- 
mer bank have joined Pan American 
Trust Company at 70 Wall Street. 
Named vice-president and treasurer 
is Arthur W. Mischanko, who 
served the National Bronx Bank as a 
vice-president, cashier and director. 





Francis X. Coleman and Kirke F, 
Kollmar, assistant vice-presidents, 
have joined Pan American with the 
same titles. 

SJ 


At the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, Earl B. Larson has 
been promoted to vice-president, 
Harold C. Core to vice-president in 
charge of personnel, and Maurice H, 
Strothman, Jr., to assistant vice- 
president and assistant counsel. 


Sd 


Some 300 friends of I. F. Frei- 
berger, chairman of the board of 
Cleveland Trust Company, honored 
him at a testimonial banquet on the 
occasion of his 70th birthday anni- 
versary. 

e 


For his 25 years of service, John 
Hardwick, Jr., president of the 
Harvey (Illinois) Federal Savings 





Quarter century testimonial 


and Loan Association, was recently 
presented with a _ testimonial of 
esteem from the board of directors. 
He is shown here at the left, receiving 
the framed resolution from Harry W. 
Vinke, board chairman, at a testi- 
monial dinner. 
= 


Lemert P. Van Voorhis, senior 
vice-president of the First Security 
Bank of Utah, N. A., and prominent 
investment authority, died recently 
of a heart ailment at the age of 55. 


o 


Warren I. Clark has been ap- 
pointed trust officer of the Pittsfield 
(Massachusetts) National Bank, suc- 
ceeding C. Herrick Cook who was 
recently named a vice-president. 


7 


t 


At the First National Bank of 
Meadville (Pennsylvania), Fred C. 
Hunter has been promoted from 
vice-president to senior vice-presi- 


dent, climaxing a career with the} 








bank which started in 1912. 
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F.— H. Keep has been advanced from 
its, F assistant to the president to vice- 
the president and cashier, and Alvin J. 
DeGrange is now an assistant cash- 
ier. 


Nas E. W. ‘‘Bill’’? Nelson, former 
nt, | State Banking Commissioner in 
-in — Michigan, is now a vice-president of 
H, | Wabeek Bank, Detroit, in charge of 
ice- § its new Grand River-Forrer branch. 


e 


Murray T. Wellman, who has 
been associated with Lawrence Ware- 











of : house Company 
red 1 ™ | since 1926 and is 
the 4 well known to 
~~ é bankers in the 
' —s east and middle 

i, west, has been ap- 

. ere pointed vice-presi- 

yhn BY ae me dent in charge of 
the i} sales for the East- 
ings ern Division of the 
Company. He for- 

M.T. WELLMAN merly was with the 
Chicago Division 

office, and his new headquarters will 





be at 72 Wall Street, New York City. 


° 


Matthew C. Jones has joined the 
Lafayette National Bank of Brook- 
lyn as a vice-president, coming from 
the Lawyers Trust Company, New 


c<™ OUR 60th YEAR 


An organized effort sparked by 
the state association is being made 
1 in Kentucky to improve banker- OF SERVING THE 

farmer relationships. One of the 


latest tangible moves in this direc- 


ntly | tion is the employment of Robert 5 

| of } H. McGaughey as agricultural field N ATIO N S BA N KS 
‘tors. § representative of the First-City Bank 

ving f and Trust Company, Hopkinsville, 
y W. Kentucky. Formerly with the Pro- 
test: F duction Credit Association, he has 
also had radio and newspaper experi- 


ence, and will assist in general pub- 
enior licity for the bank. 


urity ° 


inent William E. Attwood, Jr., has 
ently 


58 been elected president of the Burritt 
” >* } Mutual Savings Bank, New Britain, 
Connecticut, to succeed his father, 
William E. Attwood, Sr., who has 
1 ap} directed the affairs of the bank for 
sfield } more than half a century. Gunnar 
, suc) H, Anderson, formerly assistant 
) waSf treasurer, has been advanced to + 


, treasurer and secretary, the post 








| formerly held by Mr. Attwood, Jr. Automatic Cashier Company 
nk of 7 
ed C.} J. Frank Baumann has been WATERTOWN » WISCONSIN 


from} named vice-president and Edmond 


presi! G. Murphy as comptroller by the 
es . “BRANDT” and “CASHIER” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Offic 
h_ the} Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, ictal, 


\dwin New York. 
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TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


MORE THAN 500 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


Bank or MONTREAL 


FOUNDED 1817 


& 
Statement of Condition, October 31st, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers . . . . . . « $ 268,151,423.47 
Notes of and cheques on other banks . . a ae Sl 117,878,643.26 
Government and Other Public Securities (not onceading annie value) 1,044,968,842.21 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks (not exceeding market value) 122,917,348.16 
ee «+s tee ee ee ew eh eee ee 48,174,652.91 


$1,602,090,910.01 


Commercial and Other Loans ........ 26+ 2 « © 487 352,653.41 
Bank Premises. . . ee Se ee Bee we & @ 17,850,169.22 
Customers’ Liability ender Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

(aspercontra) . . . « « «+ « « o* # « 28,820,653.02 














ae . is - see ee eo eo ee eh ewe Se * 3,573,877.78 
| $2,139,688,263.44 

LIABILITIES 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation . . . . 2. 2 «© © © © © @ $ 3,621,916.00 
Deposits. . . . in eeeeeein ses o » + Boe 
Acceptances and enon of Credit Outstanding . ..... . 28,820,653.02 
Pe + + + se te ee eh eh lm ee ew 2,947,186.16 


Capital on a ae a ee ee eee ee ee lhl 
Rest or Reserve Fund . .... . + « « + 48,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits sheer eee oe HR Se % 1,155,810.61 85,155,810.61 


$2,139,688,263.44 











If you desire information on Canadian conditions, your inquiries will receive 
y »y q 

prompt and thorough attention from our Business Development Department 
at the Head Office in Montreal or from any of our offices in the United States. 


Head Office: Montreal 


B. C. GARDNER, M. C., President GORDON R. BALL, General Manager 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street, New York 5, C. T. Aulph, 
A. St. C. Nichol, F.W. Hunter, Agents 


CHICAGO: 27 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, L. E. 
Tritschler, Manager. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 

333 California St., San Francisco 4, G. T. Eaton, President. 

LONDON, ENGLAND: 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2., 


A. D. Harper, Manager; 9 Waterloo Place, S. W. r., 
T. E. Roberts, Manager. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








Canadian Banks Report 


Annual reports for 1949 by six of 
Canada’s ten banks show increased 
deposits, net profits, and commercial 
loans. Only one of the first six banks 
to report showed a drop in net profits. 
All banks reported a good year. 


Barclays Bank, head office 
Montreal: The bank, with four 
branches in Canada, shows gains in 
most departments of its business for 
the year ending September 30, according 
to General Manager J. H. G. F. Vale. 
Falling off in some of the foreign de- 
partment’s activities has continued, 
but this has been more than made up 
by increases in the work and earnings 
of other departments. Satisfactory 
profits were maintained, although oper- 
ating costs continue at a very high 
level The bank does not publish 
earnings. 

Total assets at September 30 were 
at an all-time high at $35,571,532, an 


Bank of Montreal 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


increase of nearly $3,500,000 over 1948. 
Savings deposits increased by $458,560 
to $9,207,777. Earned surplus was at 
$153,232, up $19,889 from 1948. Cur- 
rent loans were $5,166,477 compared 
with $4,365,126 the previous year. 


Imperial Bank of Canada, head 
office Toronto: With deposits at a 
new high and total assets in excess of 
half a billion dollars, the bank reports 
net profits of $1,115,255, compared to 
$969,113 in 1948, for the year ending 
October 31. Assets of the bank total 
$519,040,570, up $47,100,000 from 
last year. Deposits are up $35,700,000 
to $476,270,032. Immediately realiza- 
ble assets total $82,716,406 as com- 
pared to $70,042,801 in 1948. Invest- 
ments in Dominion Government and 
other securities are up to $228,012,231 
from $201,242,427. Loans total $193,- 
157,646, of which current loans show 
an increase of $6,460,000 in the year. 

In his review of business conditions 
at the 75th annual meeting of the 


Imperial Bank, R. S. Waldie, chair- 
man of the board, pointed to the de- 
velopments in western Canadian oil 
fields and their potential value in 
making Canada less dependent on oil 
imports. He also dealt with the need 
for more imports from Great Britain 
and Europe to keep that area an export 
market for Canadian food products. 
In reviewing the bank’s operations 
throughout Canada he stated that the 
bank had 55 branches in communities 
with a population of 1,000 or less, and 
34 branches in communities with 
between 1,000 and 5,000 population, 
and that the bank owned its own 
premises in 72 of these communities. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
head office Toronto: Record assets 
were shown in the annual report for the 
year ending Oct. 31, at $1,646,320,246, 
up from $1,528,918,246. Total quick 
assets amounted to 68 per cent of pub- 
lic liabilities. Current loans increased 
from $358,000,000 to $417,000,000 in 


Illustrating a trend toward making annual bank reports more readable 


Bank of Nova Scotia 
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THIS YEAR 
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A TWO-BILLION-DOLLAR story / 


i the B of M's 1,700,000 depositors has shared in the 
oy oy writing of it 
& LS = §, Simple and straightforward, it tells how the ewo-billion-dollar resources 
AX See G of Canada’s First Bank have been put ro work , .. how these resource 
: born of the deposits of our customers — are helping Canadians in every 
walk of life to make a better future for themselves and for Canada. 
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the year. Total deposits were up 
$123,000,000 to $1,527,537,000. Net 
profit, after taxes and depreciation, 
was $3,615,961, compared to $3,528,- 
359 in 1948. 


Dominion Bank, head office 
Toronto: The bank reported for year 
ending October 31, total assets of 
$426,637,984, up $33,000,000 in the 
year. Deposits were up $30,000,000 
to $388,605,051. Commercial, loans 
and discounts jumped almost $25,000,- 
000 to a new high of $157,047,070. 
Immediately available assets were 
62.58 per cent of liabilities as compared 
to 66.04 per cent in 1948 Net profits 
were down slightly from $1,122,097 in 
1948 to $1,001,195. 


Bank of Nova Scotia, head 
office Halifax: The 118th annual 
statement of the bank shows total 
assets of $806,308,701, an increase of 
almost $56,700,000 over 1948 for the 
year ending October 31. Total loans 
were up almost $47,000,000 to $340,- 
401,597, of which Canadian current 
loans were up $31,000,000. (The bank 
has branches throughout the West 
Indies.) Deposits reached a new high 
of $749,190,264, an increase of over 
$69,000,000. Quick assets account for 
61.72 per cent of total public liabilities. 
There was a moderate reduction in 
holdings of government securities to 
$264,179,655. The net income was 
$2,299,311 as compared to $2,007,346 
for the year 1948. 


Bank of Montreal, head office 
Montreal: The outstanding feature of 
the bank’s 132nd annual report is the 
fact that for the first time in its his- 
tory, its total resources exceed the two 
billion dollar mark. Deposits, over 
$140,000,000 higher in the year ending 
October 31, total $2,019,000,000, repre- 
senting the money of 1,700,000 cus- 
tomers. Total assets now stand at 
$2,139,000,000. Quick assets equal 
78 per cent of all public liabilities. 

Showing an increase of $31,000,000 
during the year, commercial and other 
loans reached a new high of $487,000,- 
000. Investment portfolio increased 
by $36,000,000 to $1,168,000,000, with 
holdings of government securities 
showing a moderate increase. Bank 
premises account increased from $15,- 
391,000 to $17,850,000, reflecting the 
opening of a number of new branches 
and expansion and modernization of 
premises to handle the increased 
volume of business. The bank’s new 
16-story Ontario head office at To- 
ronto, was opened during the year. 

Net earnings, after taxes amounted 
to $5,816,000, an increase of $357,000 
in the year. The bank’s dominion and 
provincial taxes amounted to $3,405,- 
000 in 1949 as compared to $2,980,000 
for the year 1948. 
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Personnel Changes 


J. E. Coyne has been appointed 
deputy governor of the Bank of 
Canada, succeeding Donald Gordon, 











J. E. COYNE 


Recently appointed deputy gov- 
ernor, Bank of Canada 


who has been appointed president of 
the government’s Canadian National 
Railways. Mr. Coyne was born at 
Winnipeg 39 years ago, and studied 
at Oxford University as a Rhodes 
scholar from the University of Mani- 
toba. He joined the research depart- 
ment of the Bank of Canada in 1938 
to handle studies of financial problems 
in countries with a federal establish- 
ment similar to Canada’s. During the 
early war years he was secretary of 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
and for some time was _ financial 
attache at the Canadian Embassy at 
Washington. He assisted in setting 
up the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in 1941, and was assistant to 
Donald Gordon during his chairman- 
ship of the WPTB. In 1942 he en- 
listed in the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and trained as a pilot, returning to the 
Bank of Canada in 1944 as executive 








assistant to the governors. In 1946 
he became securities advisor, a position 
he held till his latest promotion. 

W. G., Watson has retired from the 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation, 
Toronto, after 52 years of service. He 
was vice-president 
and general man- 
ager. He is suc- 
ceeded by Gordon 
C. Lindsay, assist- 
ant general man- 
ager since 1936. 
William H. Mowatt 
has been appointed 
assistant general 
manager at the cor- 
poration’s Van- 
couver office, and 
Donald K. Tow as assistant general 
manager at Toronto. James Lang has 
been named chief estates manager of 
the Toronto General Trusts. 

W. R. Mitchell has been named 
general inspector of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, head office Montreal. He 
has been supervisor of staff since 1941, 
a post which is to be filled by J. H. 





G. C. LINDSAY 








W. R. MITCHELL J. H. CORNISH 


Royal Bank promotions 


Cornish, who has been the bank's 
assistant supervisor of staff for the 
past three years. 

New supervisor for the Royal Bank 
of Canada’s 233 branches in Ontario is 
Thomas F. Whitley. He succeeds S. A. 
Duke who has been the bank’s Ontario 
supervisor since 1941. C. L. Walker 


Supervisory changes at Royal Bank of Canada 


S. A. DUKE 
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|e Newfoundland, have been ap- 


has been appointed to succeed Mr. | 
Whitley as manager of the bank’s 
main Toronto branch. 

The new supervisor has been man- 
ager of Toronto branch since the turn 
of the year and from 1947-49 served as 
Assistant to the Supervisor in Van- 
couver. 

Mr. Duke’s retirement marks the 
completion of some 45 years in the 
banking business. He entered the old 
Traders Bank at Grand Valley, Ontar- 
io, in 1904 and served his banking 
apprenticeship at a number of branches 
in Ontario. 

C. L. Walker, the new manager of 
Toronto branch, is a native of Clinton, 
Ontario. Since joining the Royal Bank 
in Goderich in 1928, he has served the 
bank in widely-scattered points and 
in many capacities. 

A. M. Ross has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Bank of 
Toronto. He has been staff supervisor 
since 1947. 

L. C. Barrett has been named 
secretary of the Bank of Toronto. 
Alfred Pickard of Charlottetown, 
P, E. I. and Hazen A. Russell of St. 


pointed directors of the Bank of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

Paul Harris has been appointed 
treasurer of the Crown Trust Com- 
pany, Toronto. He has been in the 
investment field for over 25 years. 
Donat Lalande has been appointed 
assistant to the 
general manager 
of the Provincial 
Bank of Canada, 
head office Mont- 
real. He was gen- 
eral superintend- 
ent since early 
1947. Prior to this 
he served as the 
bank’s secretary. 





D. LALANDE C. R. Charbon- 
neau has been 
appointed chief accountant of the 


Provincial Bank of Canada, upon his 
Promotion from assistant accountant. 

I. K. Johnston, general manager of 
the Imperial Bank 
of Canada, head 
office Toronto, has 
been appointed a 
vice-president of 
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the bank. He con- 
tinues as general 
manager, which 
has been his post 
since 1948. He 
joined the bank as 
a junior in 1904. 

J. M. Armstrong 
has been appointed manager of the 
trust department of the National 
Tust Company at Toronto. A law- 
yer, Mr. Armstrong has been with 
he National Trust for a number 





I. K. JOHNSTON 








pi years, starting as a trust officer. 























OF CANADA 


75th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Year ending 3lst October, 1949 


ASSETS 


Deposits with and Notes of Bank of Canada........... 
Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks................ 
ee 
Government and Municipal Securities (not exceeding market value) 
Other Bonds and Stock (not exceeding market value)... 2... 2... 
No ny on ole ele oeeen 


$ 49,326,930.12 


24,207,063.44 
9,182,411.94 
213,526,555.96 
14,485,675.31 
6,070,783.76 





ee I ek 5 ak sae eae ee ee ee 
Commercial and Other Loans 

(after provision for bad and doubtful debts)....... 
Liabilities of Customers under Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit (as per contra)................. 
no OLE bin ag awd ed eeeune cn Se 
Other Assets ; 


$316,799,420.53 


187,107,243.36 


8,662,762.90 
6,372,376.56 
98,766.23 





$519,040,569.58 











NE i Poctaotins. 5c 4, oi ek ih pie ark a oR AE oto 
REE ee ey eee 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding......... 
I oo hs aie cae tie gin eae Wn ieee 


$490,510,614.05 
703,137.50 
8,662,762.90 
160,832.33 





TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC.................. 
Dividends due Shareholders...................... 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits............... 


$500,037,346.78 


212,188.88 
18,791,033.92 





$519,040,569.58 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 





Profits for the year ended 3lst October, 1949, after 
contributions to Staff Pension Fund and after making 
appropriations to Contingency Reserves out of which 
full provision for bad and doubtful debts has been 











NR Sec aio et way Sua ewid Rede teas eae eee $ 2,110,075.15 
Provision for depreciation of Bank Premises, Furniture and 

nice god CRE REECE Ree eee een 315,820.07 

$ 1,794,255.08 

Provision for Dominion and Provincial Taxes............ 679,000.00 

$ 1,115,255,08 

Dividends at the rate of $1.20 per share.............. 840,000.00 

Balance of Profits carried forward................... $ 275,255.08 

Profit and Loss Balance 30th October, 1948........... 1,515,778.84 





Profit and Loss Balance 3lst October, 1949............ 


$ 1,791,033.92 








RESERVE FUND 
Balance at credit of account 3lst October, 1949........ 





$ 10,000,000.00 








W. G. MORE, 


President 


R. S. WALDIE, 


Chairman of the Board 


l. K. JOHNSTON, 


General Manager 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE IS AVAILABLE THROUGH OUR CANADIAN 
BRANCHES AND FOREIGN AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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Your Office Manager—“‘You wouldn’t 
believe the space it saves. One handful 
of Burroughs microfilm takes the 
place of 24 full drawers of files!” 





Your Employees —* You wouldn’t be- 
lieve the time it saves. Why—with 
checks, for instance—I photograph 
both sides as fast as six per second!” 















































Your Auditor—“And Burroughs Micro- 
filming saves me headaches too. 
That’s because it records everything 
with photographic accuracy.” 





Your Lawyer— “Don’t forget the protec- 
tion Microfilming gives. It’s the best 
possible safeguard against documents 
being altered, lost, stolen or misfiled.”’ 








Your Treasurer—“Y ou wouldn’t believe 
the money it saves. Pays for itself in 
no time by savings in labor, rent, 
filing equipment and grief.” 


+——-———-—--—-------- 





Smartly styled recorder—one of the 
units in a modern line of microfilm 
equipment built by Bell & Howell, 
sold and serviced by Burroughs. 


Everybody benefits ftom Burroughs Microfilming ! 


Yes, Burroughs Microfilming saves space, time, 
money. It gives you accuracy and protection. But 
that’s not all. 


Burroughs’ 60 years of solving business problems 
by machine assures you businesslike recommenda- 
tions. If Microfilm won’t fit into your overall 
office operation— we'll say so. If 

we say it will—you can know t 





rroughs 


DISTRIBUTOR 


it’s a sound recommendation. 
| Bu 


Burroughs nationwide service 


. . . | =~ 
organization will make sure | 
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TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 











| Be 


| 


MANUFACTURER 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 
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your microfilm equipment gives you the utmost 
service. Microfilm can be processed quickly at 
any of 22 convenient laboratories, or in your 
own office. 


Burroughs Microfilm equipment is built by Bell & 
Howell, the leader in quality photographic equip- 
ment. It is sold outright—saving you lease charges. 
See for yourself how it can help your business. 
Give your local Burroughs office a call, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








' Money and Welfare . . . An ad- 
‘dress by W. Randolph Burgess, chair- 
man, executive committee, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, in 
which he discusses “‘the vices of bad 
money and the virtues of good money” 
in relation to present efforts to pre- 
serve our economic integrity. Mr. 
Burgess briefly reviews the first stages 
of recovery in Europe, the lessons 
learned in post-war Germany, the 
golden age of stable money, and the 
‘new money crisis now in existence. 
‘He then directs his attention to the 


stage of Europe’s recovery, recom- 
mending continuation of the aid pro- 
gram, liberal trade policies, the re- 
establishment of stable money in the 
world by keeping the dollar sound, and 
eventual restoration of the gold stand- 
p ard providing certain conditions exist. 


Below Book Value ... M. A. 
Schapiro, president, M. A. Schapiro 
and Co., Inc., explains why shares of 
the nation’s important commercial 
banks and trust companies now sell at 
discounts from book values. He points 
to the low earning power of banks, and 
its relationship to the investor’s pres- 
ent caution and disinterest. Mr. 
Schapiro warns of the unrealistic ac- 
counting of bank earnings by banking 
authorities that tends to exaggerate 
the facts, and asks for prompt action 
by government, private business, and 
management to rectify a situation that 
is undermining one of the cornerstones 
of our free enterprise system. 


Housing Authority Bonds... 
A booklet summarizing plans for the 





) Proposed issues Of local Housing Au- 
‘thority Bonds. It defines the local 
jhousing authority under the United 
States Housing Act of 1949, created 
for the purpose of slum clearance and 
ithe construction of low cost multiple 
housing for families in the lowest in- 
come groups. The booklet also dis- 


‘role of the United States in the second : 
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Pulling Power 
Of Your Mail 


























These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promptly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 





Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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An informative booklet 


In support of metered mail 


cusses the federal contributions to the 
plan, the success of past operations, 
the 1949 act versus the 1937 act, and 
bank eligibility requirements. 


Seven Fields of Management 
..- Acomplete bibliography of Ameri- 
can Management Association publica- 
tions covering progress during the past 
18 years in the following management 
subjects: personnel and _ industrial 
relations, insurance, marketing, office 
management, production, finance and 
packaging. Included in the listings 
are research studies and proceedings of 
conferences of the seven AMA operating 
divisions, at which executives in all 
industries exchanged information and 
experience in improving management 
practices. 


The Modern Way to Invest... 
Banks and other financial institutions 
are becoming increasingly conscious 
of the expanding role being assumed 
by mutual investment trusts, in at- 
tracting accumulated savings. This 
brochure is an example of the explana- 
tory and promotional literature being 
broadly distributed by the mutual 
fund organizations. It outlines the 
types of funds in which investors may 
participate, and cites the advantages 
such as risk diversification and ex- 
perienced investment management. 


Your Mail . .. A booklet that 
discusses the prestige element in 
metered mail, together with its pulling 
power in direct mail advertising. The 


dividends claimed through the use of 
the meter stamp include better busi- 
ness impressions, improved customer 
relations and increased sales results. 
Also included is a growth chart on 
metered mail, a discussion of the 
advantages of postmark advertising 
on both metered mail and parcel post, 
and illustrations of postage meters. 























Now— BETTER Vault 
Steps at LOW PRICES 
CARD Sturdi-Lite 


ALUMINUM—Tubular Frame 
construction—STRONG and 
RIGID, yet Surprisingly 
Light. They make upper 
boxes more rentable. 

Always Bright, Neat Looking—no 
upkeep cost. Rubber feet prevent 
slipping. NON-SKID Rubber 
Treads on One-piece Aluminum 
steps. 10’ between steps in both 
models. Top step 10%” x 16%”. 
Lower steps 9’’ x 14%”. 


2-STEP MODEL— 
20” high, 18’’ wide, 18’ 
long. Price F. O. B. 
Clearwater, Florida... 
3-STEP MODEL— 


30” high, 18’’ wide, 26” 


long. Price F. O. B. 
Clearwater, Florida... $2 2.75 


Equipped with Casters add $5.00 


Also CARD Sturdi-Life LADDERS — 


3, 4,5 and 6-step models—hand rails at 
sides, shelf or basket at top. Write for 
details or send order to 


D. R. CARD CO. 


830 Merchandise Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN. 


$17.75 
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1949 SALES 


$4.250,000,000 
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SAVINGS BONDS BUSINESS IS GOOD 


Your company benefits both directly and 
indirectly as you boost sales of U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan. 


Direct benefits include decreases in 
absenteeism, labor turnover, and accidents 
—with a corresponding increase in pro- 
duction. How come? It’s an intangible 
process but one that has been demonstrated 
in more than 20,000 companies operating 
the plan. Workers who invest regularly in 
Savings Bonds—the easy, automatic Pay- 
roll Savings way—become better workers. 
They feel more secure . . . are steadier and 
more careful in their work. 


Indirect benefits accrue from the effect 
of Bond sales on the national economy— 


and is good for business! 


on which, of course, the future of all com- 
panies depends. That future becomes more 
secure because Bond dollars add up to a 
tremendous backlog of purchasing power 
—money that will buy your products or 
services in the years to come. What’s 
more, Bond sales improve the equilibrium 
of our economy by spreading the national 
debt. 

The experience of companies through- 
out the nation indicates that at least half 
of your employees can be persuaded to 
join Payroll Savings—without high-pres- 
sure selling. (The nation’s biggest adver- 
tising program—built with donated space, 
time and services —is creating universal 
awareness that Savings Bonds pay $4 for 
$3 when they mature.) 


HELP BUILD SECURITY— 
TAKE THESE STEPS IN YOUR COMPANY 


1. See that top management sponsors 
the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the employee organ- 
izations in promoting it. 

3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 
and run stories and editorials in com- 
pany publications to inform employees 
of the Plan’s benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass once 
a year, to sign up participants. 


5. Urge each new employee, at the time 
he is hired, to sign up. 


For all the help you need, get in touch 
with your State Director, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bonds Division—or 
write the Savings Bonds Division, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 





This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Usury in Auto Financing 


Banks discounting car buyers’ notes 
for automobile dealers are reminded 
by a recent Texas case that where a 
note is usurious in the hands of the 

original payee it is also “‘tainted” with 
usury in the hands of an innocent pur- 
chaser for value before maturity. 

A customer bought an automobile 
from a Texas car dealer for $975. He 
was allowed $475 trade in value on his 
old car. The financing of the balance 
was arranged for in the office of a 
finance company where the buyer was 
introduced to the company’s manager. 
The note and the conditional sale con- 
tract which accompanied it were filled 
in for the purpose by the manager and 
signed in his presence by the buyer. 
The car dealer was named as the payee 
of the note and the seller in the con- 
tract. 

The conditional sale contract recited 
that the total cash price of the car was 
$975; down payment, $475; unpaid 
cash balance (deferred balance) $500; 
finance charge and insurance premium 
for which credit is extended, $183.25; 
ANY time balance, $683.25. The note was 

drawn for $683.25, payable in fifteen 
sors | monthly installments of $45.55 each. 
The finance company’s manager in- 
gan- | formed the buyer that $41.25 of the 
total was for insurance. Later, the 
flets | buyer received a discount refund of 
om. £51.36. The buyer subsequently paid 
yees [the note in full, then sued the finance 
company to recover double the amount 


_— of allegedly usurious interest which he 
had paid. 





District of Columbia 


time or cash price. 

“We cannot agree with the argu- 
ment that the finance company was an 
innocent purchaser for value of the 
note and the contract. The com- 
pany’s manager had actual notice of 
what the charge of $140.64 was for. 
However, an all sufficient reason why 
we cannot agree with this argument 
is that we hold that the note was 
usurious in the hands of the original 
payee. Therefore, its sale and endorse- 
ment to the finance company before 
maturity would not relieve it of usury 
in the finance company’s hands.” 

Judgment against the finance com- 
pany for double the amount of interest 
paid. ( vs. Baker, 221 
Southwestern Reporter, Second Series, 
363.) 


Impostor Rule on Govern- 
ment Checks 


A woman falsely representing her- 
self to be the widow of a soldier and 
using the widow’s name, filed a claim 
and supporting affidavits by mail with 
the Veterans Administration and, upon 
allowance of the claim, received by 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 


mail government checks drawn in the 
widow’s name as payee. She endorsed 
them in the widow’s name and cashed 
them at a Louisiana bank which 
cleared them through a Texas bank, 
which in turn received the money for 
the checks from a Federal Reserve 
Bank. The government later sued 
both banks to recover the amount of 
the checks on the banks’ guarantee of 
prior endorsements stamped on the 
checks. 

Finding that the checks were cashed 
for the identical person to whom the 
government had issued them, the 
Federal District Court applied the 
“impostor rule” and gave judgment in 
favor of the banks. On appeal by the 
government, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
affirmed this judgment in a 2 to 1 
decision. The Circuit Court said the 
impostor rule is applicable to govern- 
ment checks, although the United 
States Supreme Court has not passed 
on the question. 

However, a vigorous dissenting opin- 
ion was filed by Judge Hutcheson, 
who said: 

“When the majority says that a 
bank, without knowing that the one 
who presents a government check for 





Keep Your TRAVEL FOLDERS Neat and Accessible 
in n This homies 


TOUR-RAK— 


Analyzing the transaction, the Texas 


time : 

court said: 

| “If the $140.64 ($183.25 less $41.25 
ouch insurance and less $1.36 refund) was 
sury | compensation, in excess of the maxi- 
ha | mum of the 10 per cent allowed by law 


ig Hous 





; as interest, then it was a charge for the 
\use or forbearance or detention of 
| Money and was a usurious charge. 


[ “It is argued that the car was sold 


/at a ‘time’ price and that the note was 
‘given for such time price. The record 
shows that only one price, $975, was 
‘ever made to the buyer by the seller 
Hof the car.. There is no evidence to 
show that there was any difference 
jbetween the cash price and the time 
jprice. The contract states what the 
sale price was and states it to be the 
slotal cash price. It is therefore im- 
material whether it was actually a 
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Takes up little or no space 


TOUR-RAK hangs on the wall or stands on a compact 
pedestal. Has 30 pockets with room for 75 or more 
8-page folders in each pocket. Tour-Rak is made of 
clear seasoned lumber, finished in natural lacquer. 


Tour-Rak with Pedestal measures 5742" x $24 50 
22%"’x 1142". Has storage space at bottom.. ° 
Tour-Rak alone measures 47¥2"" x 22%" x 3%". Easy 
to hang as a picture. Comes completely 

assembled, ready to hang...............see0. $1 6.75 


F. O. B. factory, shipped Railway Express collect. 


Left: Rear view, show- 
ing storage space in 
back. 

Center: Two Tour-Raks 
as end-to-end fixture 
with storage bin at 
bottom. 

Right: As back-to-back 
fixture, with extra 
storage space on top 


of pedestals. 


* As wall haya ons a omgeaine F pone MAG-RAK, 

a magazine rack for reception and employes’rooms. 
5 graduated pockets hold many magazines of all sizes— 
Hangs on door or wall. . .$9.9§ plus 55c shipping charge 


Order today. Or write for descriptive literature. 








"|THE F RAK . MAKERS, (Dept.150) New London, Conn. 














payment is the person named in the 
check, can guarantee that he is, with- 
out incurring any liability if he is not, 
is to state a proposition which, in my 
opinion, carries its own refutation on 
its face. 

“It is true that the banks do not 
have the burden of correcting a mis- 
take made or detecting a fraud com- 
mitted, if they do not assume it. It is 
not true, though, that they can volun- 
tarily assume this burden, by guaran- 
teeing as genuine the signature of a 
person who presents himself as the 
payee named in the instrument, and 
then escape the consequences of that 
guarantee. 

“There is some reason in the impos- 
tor rule when it is applied to a transac- 
tion in which the drawer deals per- 
sonally with the impostor and with the 
bank, and thus furnishes the identifica- 
tion on which the bank relies. It is a 
far cry, though, from this situation to 
the one we have here. Here the 
government, dealing through agents 
and by mail over great distances and 
issuing countless checks to named, but 
not otherwise identified, payees, in no 
way undertakes to identify the payee 
to the bank, in no way misleads the 
bank into paying it, and guaranteeing 
the endorsement of the payee. 

“I feel that the public policy in 
favor of holding to their contract banks 
who take paper and guarantee prior 
endorsements in situations of this kind 
far outweighs the supposed, but in 
reality non-existent, equities here in- 
voked in the bank’s favor, and so feel- 
ing, I respectfully dissent from a rule 
which allows a bank to make its own 
bed and then refuse to lie in it.” 

If the Supreme Court should ulti- 
mately adopt Judge Hutcheson’s rea- 
soning, banks will assume a burden of 
unprecedented responsibility in clear- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


cluding overage cars, is barely up to 
what would be expected in view of 
current income levels. A substantial 
replacement demand should still exist. 
In addition to this, about 5 per cent 
of 1949 production has been thrown 
into 1950 because of work-stoppages in 
the steel industry. It would not, there- 
fore, be surprising if 1950 automobile 
production approached last year’s vol- 
ume, though with some shift to lower- 
priced lines. 

The veteran’s life insurance dividend 
will presumably be distributed during 
the first half of 1950. This will pour 
roughly $2.5 billion of cash into con- 
sumers’ pockets. How important it 
will be is difficult to appraise. 
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ing government checks. They will, in 
effect, guarantee that the person who 
cashed the check was the person the 
government really owed; they will 
have the task of detecting an impostor 
whom the government accepted as its 
true claimant or creditor. It’s a situ- 
ation worth watching. (United States 
vs. Continental-American Bank & 
Trust Co. et al, 175 Federal Reporter, 
Second Series, 271.) 
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No Consideration? 


In an unusual California case Com- 
pany A made a contract with Company 
B to sell to B a machine owned by 
Company C. A conditional sales con- 
tract was drawn wherein A was the 
seller and B was the buyer. B made 
a down payment to A, and delivered 
its promissory note to A for the unpaid 
balance. A assigned the contract and 
endorsed the note to a finance com- 
pany, which in a few days gave A its 
check for the amount. 

A deposited the down payment and 
the finance company’s check in its 
bank account and thereafter mailed its 
check to C, the owner of the machine, 
for the full purchase price. This check 
was dishonored and never paid. C 
retained possession of the machine, 
leaving A, B and the finance company 
to litigate their respective rights. 

The finance company sued both A 
and B. A made no appearance in the 
suit, and the real contest was between 
the finance company and B. B denied 
that the finance company was a holder 
in due course, alleged that there was no 
consideration for the note and that the 
finance company knew at all times that 
no delivery of the machine had been 
made or could have been made to B. 
B also contended that since the note 
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THE 19590 OUTLOOK 


Government outlays in 1950 will 
presumably at least equal 1949’s figure, 
and may well surpass it. This is some- 
thing we can count on with what many 
consider an uncomfortable degree of 
certainty. 

The outlook balance sheet does not, 
however, consist entirely of assets. 
There are some liabilities too. Some 
less optimistic aspects are present, and 
realism requires that we consider them 
carefully. 

The outlook for the residential con- 
struction market is not impregnable. 
Family formation has declined rapidly 
since 1946. The pressure for addi- 
tional housing for new families has 
lessened. The incidence of “‘doubling- 
up” is below pre-war. There is no 





and the conditional sales coniract}) yea? § 


were both conveyed in one transaction 


they became one instrument, assigna. 


ble but not negotiable, with the holders 


subject to all equities and defense} 
which the original parties to the cop. 


tract may have had. 

The trial court entered judgment jy 
favor of B. The appeal court, hoy. 
ever, reversed this judgment and, 
directing that judgment be entered jn 
favor of the finance company, said: 

“The consideration for the note was 
the promise of A to convey title to the 
machine upon payment of the purchase 
price. Notice of the fact that the 
contract was executory does not sup- 
port a finding of failure of considera- 
tion or of any infirmity in the instrv- 
ment. 

“The conditional sales contract and 
the note, notwithstanding the note 
was originally attached to the con- 
tract, represented two separate and 
distinct contractual relationships-— 
one was the contract; the other was the 
promissory note. 
two were together with a perforated 
line separating them was a notice to 
him who signed that the promissory 
note was there for the purpose indi- 
cated, with all the attributes of negoti- 
able paper. 

“In some states it has been held 
that in a suit upon the note when a 
conditional sales contract was entered 
into at the same time, defenses under 
the terms of the contract may be 
interposed. Other states take the 
contrary view. It is our opinion that 
the latter is the correct view, and in 
consonance with the spirit and purpose 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law 
and the necessities of business.’’ (Com- 
mercial Credit Corporation vs. Orange 
County Machine Works, 208 Pacific 
Reporter, Second Series, 780.) 
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longer an inexhaustable backlog even 
for housing. A potential market for 
new housing still exists if costs could 
be reduced so new houses could com- 
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prospect for this is not bright. Public 
housing will provide some cushion, bul 
it is a less than perfect solution be- 
cause its continuation depends on 
political considerations. 

While the year should be good for 
the automobile industry unit-wise. 


there is reason to expect a continued” 
Unit sales 


shift to lower-priced units. 
larger than last year would therefore 
be required to sustain the dollar vol- 
ume, and prospects for this are not s0 
certain. 

Prospects for capital outlays this 
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ract hy year are difficult to appraise because 
‘ti.-f the various summaries of businesses’ 





si ; “intentions” have not yet been pub- 
ders}. lished. The capital markets have been 
nsesft feeling a bit less bilious, and that is 
con. all to the good. Funds may be some- 


i what more readily available. Wage 
it in} increases ultimately should step up 
how. | the demand for cost-saving equipment. 
and — Much of the equipment now in use is 
d i, } old and obsolete. The real question is 
|: whether this will seem to be a good 
was} year for the typical business to do 
the | something about all this. One thing 
hase } is already fairly evident. A substantial 
the reversal of developments in late 1949, 
sup- when capital outlays were weakening, 
Jerg. | will be required if these outlays surpass 
stry. | last year, or even equal it. 

Our capacity to produce in 1950 
and} will be larger than 1949. The labor 
note | force will have roughly another half- 
con- § million. Our postwar capital outlays 
and y should mean, if they have been pru- 
ips — f dently made, that we will be more pro- 
s the} ductive this year. It is not unreason- 
these} able to expect, therefore, that, in 
rated | terms of 1949’s general price level, we 
ce to | should be prepared to turn out and 
ssory § Market about $10 billion more goods 
indi.) and services than last year. To hold 
sgoti- p even We must, in other words, move 





ahead. 
held 
1en a HERE do we come out on this 
tered review of prospects. Three con- 


under} clusions seem warranted. 

ry be 1. The early part of the year looks 
» thef fairly good. With some of 1949’s 
. that} auto production “held over,’ and the 
nd inf veteran’s life insurance dividend; we 
irpose} should do fairly well. 

Law} 2. The latter part could well be 


Com-} increasingly rough and competitive. H-H-M Craftsmanshi 
range) For a competitive enterprise system, p 
acific } this presumably means in a very real 


sense increasingly normal. It also Sells Banking Service 


means the order-taker will not be 
very busy, and the aggressive, alert, 











efficient hustler will get the business. @ The vault in the First National Bank of Boston, Berkeley Street office, 
What finally comes off depends on how is typical of the entirely new designs engineered and built by H-H-M 
' large a proportion of businesses are skilled craftsmen during the last four years. New H-H-M techniques, 
Yhustlers and can learn quickly to permitting the generous use of stainless steel, assure the enduring, 
{ operate in a competitive situation. untarnished beauty of your vault. Every design and protection feature 


; evenf, 3. All this has a meaning for banks. makes H-H-M vaults impressive, silent salesmen for the security you 


et for!) The private demand for credit, heavily offer to the public. 


could}; 4 function of general business condi- @ Write for the H-H-M “Guide For Planning Bank Vaults,” featuring 
| com-)) “ons, will not be automatic. Some 





I ieeiuasshnie 8 ; . . vault entrances tied permanently into reinforced walls . . . stainless 
The b pt ht customers may prudently steel that looks better and cuts maintenance costs . . . and many other 

Public * shown how they might profitably practical ideas. Ask about H-H-M tamper-proof night depositories, and 
mn, but Porrow money, particularly where popular new-customer-building Drive-In Windows. Write today. 
yn bes there is the possibility of financing 
ds on) cost-cutting operations. Banks can >. 

i thereby play an increasingly strategic A lias 
od for) Tole in the effective operation of our REPRESENTED i Lee NT, WORLD WIDE 
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initially bad loans into good ones by 
the due date. A more competitive 
economy means more trouble for the 
less efficient or less strategically situ- 
ated businesses, and a higher mortality. 
Loans made to these borrowers will 
mean headaches for borrowers and 
bankers alike. The expertness of the 
really good lending officer will increas- 
ingly pay off in the form of fewer 
sticky or bad loans. 


THE government’s fiscal operations 
have become an increasingly impor- 
tant consideration for banks. 

Short of substantial increases in tax 
rates, the Treasury will require a con- 
siderable amount of new money this 
year. An appraisal of budgetary 
prospects very quickly suggests this. 
The latest official estimates for fiscal 
1950, released late last year, show 
expenditures of $43.5 billion, receipts 
of $38 billion, and a deficit of $5.5 
billion. This is for the twelve-months’ 
period ending June 30, 1950. It is 
probably not a bad guess however, 
for the calendar year 1950. Expendi- 
tures (apart from unforeseen interna- 
tional developments) are pretty well 
stabilized, and receipts depend largely 
on the level of business activity. 

Budgetary receipts and expendi- 
tures do not, however, represent the 
need for cash. Some “expenditures” 
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do not represent cash payments —e. g., 
accrued interest on Series E bonds; 
some cash outlays are not budgetary 
expenditures in the narrow sense — 
e. g., the veteran’s life insurance divi- 
dend or social security payments. 
They do, however, require cash. A 
reasonable expectation for cash out- 
lays this calendar year, on the basis of 
recent experience and present pros- 
pects, would be roughly $4-5 billion 
above budgetary expenditures, or 
about $48 billion. 

Budgetary receipts are also not the 
same as cash receipts—the most im- 
portant single difference being the 
large amount of social insurance funds 
collected each year. In fiscal year 1949 
cash receipts were $3.4 billion larger 
than budgetary receipts. Social insur- 
ance collections will probably be some- 
what larger during 1950. A reasonable 
guess, therefore, would seem to be 
that this year cash receipts will be 
about $4.0 billion larger than budget- 
ary receipts, or roughly $42 billion. 

This then seems to be this year’s 
prospect —cash outlays of $48 billion; 
cash receipts of $42 billion; a cash 
deficit of $6 billion. 

Some of this can be met by net sales 
of non-marketable securities. If past 
experience is any indication net sales 
of these securities will meet about half, 
or $3 billion. This leaves $3 billion to 
be raised through net sales of marketa- 
ble securities. In addition to this, 
$14.3 billions of Treasury notes and 
bonds become due or callable this year. 
How these operations will affect the 
banks depends heavily on the kinds of 
securities offered. To the extent that 
these requirements are met with shorter 
term securities, bank credit can be 
expected to finance a correspondingly 
substantial part. 


THE objective facts of the business 

and financial situation are not the 
only things the banking community 
must bet on these days. Not only 
must it do its own guessing, it must 
also guess at what the public policy 
makers are guessing about too. Fore- 
most among these policies are those 
having to do with interest rates and 
the market for government securities. 

Last year the monetary authorities 
reversed the inflation-period policy of 
relatively tight money and through a 
series of steps eased up on the credit 
situation. Member bank reserve re- 
quirements were scaled down. Author- 
ity to regulate consumer credit (Regu- 
lation W) lapsed. In July the price of 
long-term bonds was allowed to rise 
and the yield rate to fall. In Septem- 
ber an issue of 1% per cent certificates 
of indebtedness was issued, compared 
with the prior rate of 1144 per cent. 

All of these steps were in the direc- 
tion of moderately easier money and 
lower interest rates. 


debt, 





With business activity stable or on 
the weak side, and the Treasury in the 
market for additional financing, there 
is no very compelling reason to think 
that this modest shift to lower interest 
rates will be reversed. This will pre- 
sumably take one or both of two forms, 
There will be more “‘unfunding”’ of the 
refunding into shorter-term 
issues, as occurred in September, 1949, 
with bonds called for redemption. It 
may also mean slightly lower short- 
term rates as indicated by the drop to 
a 1% per cent rate on certificates of 
indebtedness due in September, 1950. 

Generally speaking, however, the 


best bet seems to be that interest rates } 
will continue at essentially present 


levels, with credit fairly readily avail- 
able, unless an unforeseen strong up- 
surge in business should occur. 

Of more long-range importance the 
Federal Reserve last year withdrew at 
least partially its commitment to sup- 
port the price of government securities 
at stipulated levels. In a cautiously 
worded statement issued last June the 
Federal Open Market Committee an- 


nounced that policies with regard to | 


purchases and sales of government 
securities would be performed “with 
primary regard to the general business 
and credit situation.” It hastily added, 
however, that the policy of “main- 
taining orderly conditions in the Gov- 
ernment security market . . . will be 
continued.” 

This statement might mean little or 
much. At any event bond prices were 
thereafter allowed to rise substantially 
in response to a strong demand —about 
the only set of circumstances under 
which the peg was apt to be with- 
drawn. During the current breather, 
provided by the strong market for 
government securities, it would be well 
for the financial community to re- 
examine its views on this subject. The 
real problem is posed during a boom 
when the demand for credit is brisk. 
Then the questions are: 
freedom should the Federal Reserve 
be permitted to exercise in trying to 
restrain the boom even if a stiffer 
credit policy should mean below-pat 
prices for government securities? To 
what extent is the alternative apt to 
be pressure for increasingly complex 
legislation to “‘pin down” the debt and 
require holders of bonds to hold their 
bonds? If prices are to be held at par 
will questions be raised about whether 


the Treasury should pay long-term™ 


rates on obligations which are s0 
nearly pure cash? 


(THESE then are some of the things 
that seem to be in store for the bank- 
ing and financial community this year. 

1. The return to a more competitive 
economy will be accelerated. Not only 


will some demands be less intense, but} 
our economy is about $10 billion \ 
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- on § larger than last year. How good busi- sonably satisfactory level of business the remaining $3 billion, substantial 
the | ness will be for any firm will depend activity. On the other hand bad loans amounts may also be involved because 
here | heavily on how effectively they can will not be so readily bailed out by of the $14 billion of notes and bonds 
tink | adjust to operations under more in- rising prices and incomes and business’ due or callable this year. 
rest |, tensive competition. — activity. 4. The easier monetary and credit 
pre- 2. The credit policies of the banking 3. The Federal Government’s cash policy launched last year will probably 
‘ms, ) community become of more strategic deficit will be about $6 billion in 1950. continue, unless inflationary pressures 
‘the | importance. Readily available credit About half of this will probably be should again threaten, and this pre- 
erm | to prudent and sound borrowers can acquired through net sales of non- sumably means a continuation of the 
949, } assist materially in achieving a rea- marketable securities. In addition to low interest rate policy. 
It}  ¢ 
iort- 
P to} 
nal ACCRUAL ACCOUNTING 
950. 
the 
‘ates (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) found that the accrual of a relatively attempt was made to cover the effect 
sent | rather than volume of such loans out- few items of income and expense will on taxable income that might possibly 
vail- | standing, determined the income for provide us with the necessary figures arise through the adoption of an 
up- | the month. for operating purposes. The accrual accrual system. The recommendation 
, During the month in question rela- methods we use in certain respects was made that “the bank consult its 
the | tively few bond coupons came due so follow those outlined in the manual tax counsel to ascertain the possible 
w at} that income reported on a cash basis and are not complicated, since each of income tax effects of adopting the 
sup- f was only one-fourth of that actually our eighty branch offices handle their accrual method of accounting, before 
ities F earned during the month. In the own accruals. Not only are the such change is made.” Generally, it 
yusly | report in question no accrual was made accruals inexpensive to maintain, but will be found that the reporting of 
= the} for service charges and other income they eliminate a large portion of the taxable income on an accrual basis will 
» an-| so that the figures reported would be work of auditing income which was _ result initially in higher taxable income 


d to ; the same under either method. 
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It may 
}be noted that gross income reported 
‘for the month illustrated was 50 per 
scent more under the accrual method 





required before the accruals were in- 
stalled some years ago. Most smaller 
banks will find that the savings in 
audit expense will pay for the accrual 


as compared with a cash basis of 
reporting. This is due to the consider- 
able delay that exists between the 
accrual of income and its actual collec- 








ided, § than was reflected on a cash basis. installation and operation. tion. On the other hand, with the 
nain- On the cash basis no interest was As was indicated in the manual, no exception. of income taxes, most ex- 
Gov-f paid on deposits during the month, 
ill be} although on an accrual basis one-sixth 
of the savings interest to be paid at the 
tle or} end of the semiannual period was re- 
weref ported as an expense. Since salaries 
tially} were paid monthly the amount re- 
about | ported under the cash basis and accrual =, 
inder} basis would be the same. No taxes — 
with-} other than income taxes were paid 
ather,| during the month although on an pay 
t . accrual basis a prorata share of real SN" , 
e well} estate and other taxes would be re- nnn EE ag” 
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g-term') A few months’ trial, using both the 
re so }Cash basis and accrual basis of report- 
}ing earnings, should be convincing 
)evidence that the accrual basis is the 
things") nly method which provides current 
bank: ” and accurate earnings statements re- 
s year. }quired by bank management. At the 
etitiveSame time this trial period should 
yt only ™ explode the popular myth that accrual 
se, but Systems are complicated and expensive. 
billion In our own operations we have 
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penses are paid during the taxable year 
that they are accrued or incurred. 
The committee which prepared the 
manual ‘Accrual Accounting for 
Banks” consisted of C. S. Conklin, 
auditor, First National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia; John E. Renstrom, comptrol- 
ler, First National Bank, Denver, 
Colorado; A. E. Staley, auditor, Cen- 
tral National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and the author of this article who acted 
as chairman. The committee was ably 
assisted by my associate, George W. 
Meyer, assistant controller of American 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


staffs of the Bank of America and 
other organizations with which Mr. 
Giannini was associated, in obtaining 
better education in the fields of bank- 
ing, commerce, finance, economics and 
political or social science than their 
means make possible. 

2. To promote the study of diseases 
which impair the human body. 
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Trust Company, San Francisco. 

While the members collectively are 
familiar with many different accrual 
systems used by banks in various parts 
of the country, it was not possible due 
to the limitations of space to discuss 
all such accrual systems. If the new 
manual succeeds in arousing an interest 
in accrual accounting methods among 
some of the many banks now operating 
entirely on a cash basis the committee 
will feel well repaid for its work. 

“The Bank Management Commis- 
sion feels that this manual represents 


Sf + o 


GHANNIM FOUNDATION 


3. To aid, establish or maintain 
scholarships, foundations or research 
laboratories. 

4. To assist schools, colleges or 
universities (public or private, sectar- 
ian or non-sectarian) or scholarships, 
foundations or research laboratories 
connected therewith, preferably in 
California. 

Funds for these purposes were 
promised by Mr. Giannini when he 
announed his formal retirement upon 
his 75th birthday, May 6, 1945, and 
his intention of contributing more than 
$500,000 in cash and securities for the 
new foundation to be formed later that 
year. When his will was probated 
recently, it was revealed that aside 
from some individual and charitable 
bequests, the remainder of his estate, 
amounting to some $450,000, was 
bequeathed to the Foundation. When 
his estate is closed, funds of the 
Foundation will total approximately 
$1,000,000. In addition, since his 
death a number of old-time friends 
and firms have been making donations 
in his memory to the Foundation. 


JN the management of the Trust the 

corporation is given broad powers and 
receives no compensation for its serv- 
ices as trustee. During the lifetime of 
his son, L. M. Giannini, the corporation 
is directed to consult with him on any 
action it proposes to take and no sales 
or investments may be completed 
without his written consent. The trust 
department of the Bank of America 
has the custody of the funds, exercises 
supervision and executes the sales or 
purchases of securities and other trans- 
actions which are directed to be made 
by the board of directors of the corpo- 
ration. 

The trust is governed by a Board of 
Awards which has the sole discretion 
to determine the nature and extent of 
the awards to be made and the recipi- 
ents thereof. This board consists of 
the three life members and directors 
of the corporation—L. M. Giannini; 





a constructive contribution to Amer. 
can banking practices,” stated Mri 
Krick in conclusion. “If its sugges} 
tions are adopted, it will prove , 
valued aid for policy-making top execu. 
tives, as the method outlined may bef 
used by medium-sized or small banks} 
with a minimum of time and expense} 

“The Commission is greatly inf 
debted to the members of this com. 
mittee for making this helpful study 
of the benefits which can be obtained 
from adoption of the accrual account. 
ing system.” 





his sister, Mrs. Claire Giannini Hoff- 
man, and George J. Giannini (A. P.’s 
brother), together with the following 
directors: W. E. Blauer, H. A. Maz. 
zera, William Wallace Mein, A. J. 
Gock, C. F. Wente and Dr. Celestine 
J. Sullivan. Awards can be made out 
of net income only. 

Since the enlarged funds have re- 
cently become available, the board has 
been feeling its way in determining its 
policies in making awards. The board 
wishes consideration to be given to 
worthy staff members who have den- 
onstrated a capacity to make use of a 
better education or some special train- 
ing but have not the means to provide 
it for themselves. It also feels that the 
awards for specialized banking train 
ing made by the Foundation should be 
considered as additional and separate 
from the policies governing the many 
educational classes and courses taken 
by bank officers and employees in the 
past —such as in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, the Graduate School 
of Banking at Rutgers University ané 
the Pacific Coast Banking Institute 
at the University of Washington- 
where a large part of the cost is paid 
entirely by the bank. 

Each person taken under cre 

\] 





tion for an award is considered as 4 
specific and individual case under the 
terms of the trust as interpreted by) 
the Board of Awards. Applications 
are not invited; the initiative as to 
candidates for consideration rests with 
the board or its screening committet, 
but any officer or employee of the| 
Bank of America and other organiza) 
tions with which Mr. Giannini was) 
associated is eligible for such con 
sideration. 
Employees of Bank of America” 
qualify in this way. The officers 0!) 
the personnel relations department.) 
branch supervision department, C0) 
ordination of administration depart) 
ment and other officers submit names 
of worthy individuals working undelf 
their supervision, recommending thal} 
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they be given an award to enable them 
to undertake some course of specific 
study or travel for educational pur- 
poses. 

These recommendations are then 
considered by the unofficial screening 
committee, consisting of three senior 
officers of the bank who are neither 
members of the Foundation or the 
bank’s board of directors. This screen- 
ing process is further checked by a sub- 
committee from the Board of Awards 
to make certain the screening com- 
mittee does not pass up any worthy 
applicant. The results from the screen- 
ing committee are then submitted to 
the Board of Awards which makes the 
final decision. 

A summary of some awards made 
recently shows the wide scope of the 
Foundation in the educational field. 

A young fellow in the international 
banking department has shown marked 
ability in that field. He was an Air 
Force officer during the war, with serv- 
ice in England. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the head of that depart- 
ment and with the concurrence of 
other senior officers, he was given an 


» award for the purpose of enabling him 


to attend a summer session at Oxford 
University, England, devoted to the 
study of international banking. Upon 
the completion of the studies at Oxford 
the award will also enable him to 
travel in European countries to broaden 
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his knowledge of foreign trade. 

Another member of the interna- 
tional banking department is traveling 
through South American countries 
under an award for a similar purpose. 

An award was made to a bank em- 
ployee to enable him to attend the 
sessions conducted this summer under 
auspices of the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association at Northwestern 
University. 

Awards were made to two men to 
attend the advanced management 
courses given by the Graduate School 
of Business at Harvard University. 

A war veteran working at the Day 

and Night branch in San Francisco 
has been attending law school at night. 
As he is married and has been experi- 
encing difficulties in financing his legal 
education, an award has been made to 
enable him to continue those studies. 

The son of a deceased officer at one 
of the branch offices is taking a pre- 
medical course at the University of 
California. Although his father’s estate 
is sufficient to support him and his 
mother, it could not be stretched far 
enough to pay for all the college 
expenses required for medical training. 
An award has been made which will 
pay for all his medical books, labora- 
tory fees and similar expenses for the 
next five years, so that he can com- 
plete his medical studies. 


Then there is the son of a former 
staff member who died about ten years 
ago. This young fellow has just com- 
pleted his junior year in medical 
school, with grades near the top. He 
has been working part-time to help 
pay his way. His mother and sister 
also work to enable them to assist him 
financially. In planning for the com- 
ing senior year this young student 
found himself up against a tremendous 
obstacle. The medical school rules 
prohibit seniors from engaging in any 
outside employment during their final 
year. The family finances could not 
take on any added burden and it 
looked like he would have to leave 
school. Then the screening committee 
made a strong recommendation that 
his application be considered favorably. 
The board of awards heartily con- 
curred and has made an award which 
will take care of all his expenses during 
the senior year. 

Up to this time no plans have been 
developed for financing medical re- 
search. The awards made so far 
demonstrate that as time goes on, 
those ambitious students who have 
been aided financially by the Founda- 
tion to obtain technical banking and 
other specialized training will consti- 
tute a growing and living memorial to 
the genius and vision of Mr. Giannini, 
who believed in making youthful 
dreams come true. 
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Director Clutchbill, the bank’s oldest 
board member, was slowly removing a 
horny hand from his gray goatee. “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if that deed in 
your hand, Mr. Perkins, doesn’t turn 
out to be the rarest gem in the files of 
this bank.” 

“Wha... what!” gulped President 
Perkins snatching off his eyeglasses 
and mopping his bald head with his 
glasses riding on one thumb. 

“There’s a log cabin over in that 
oxbow jungle,” went on Mr. Clutch- 
bill. “It was where Aunt Hilda Ma- 
goon operated a hot dog stand for 
motorists. She had to give up after 
the state cut off the oxbow. There is 
a strange and mysterious thing there. 
Since Mr. Spearhawk has let us into 
this, I may be able to let him out... 
if he will accompany me on a weird 
investigation.” 

“Weird?” said Mr. Spearhawk dart- 
ing his eyes nervously around. “Some 
murder . ..a body? I won’t do it. 
We might be implicated.” 

“Tut, tut!” breathed Director Mc- 
Tavish. “It’s a desperate matter we’ve 
got to worm out of.” 

“Are we liable to get shot at by 
some hermit?’ scowled Mr. Spear- 
hawk. 

“Not if we act quickly,” muttered 
Mr. Clutchbill, his mind running 
rapidly into the scenes ahead. “We'll 
go over tomorrow morning. I think 
the sun will slant just about right 
then.” 

The next morning at half past six 
Mr. Clutchbill, with a hatchet hang- 
ing from one hand, scuffed up over 
Mr. Spearhawk’s lawn. Mr. Spear- 
hawk, himself, was just descending 
the back porch steps on the way to 
his waiting ancient black sedan, and 
there was a 10-gauge duck gun over his 
slim bony arm and a pair of rubber 
boots on his feet. 





THE HIDDEN ASSET 


“You won’t want those boots,” 
scolded Mr. Clutchbill. ‘““They’ll be 
hotter’n an oven in those ledges.” 

“Won’t I? You better get some,” 
piped up Mr. Spearhawk. “I was 
reading about Skull Glen in Zadock 
Thompson’s history book of Vermont 
last night, and in 1825 they got a 


rattlesnake six feet long in these 
ledges.” 
“Pshaw! They all left with the 


Indians,” sniffed Mr. Clutchbill. 

“T know darn well there’s a den 
there, and probably it’s where you are 
headed for. What you got that toma- 
hawk for?” 

“I’m going to show you something 
wilder than a six-foot rattler,’ mut- 
tered the old director boosting himself 
up into the waiting car. 


T was not long afterward the two 

men came to a stop in a deep, dark 
wooded glen some eight miles east of 
Ferndale Village. In front of the 
car's hood a board said: “Road 
Closed.” It was the crescent span of 
old road circling the Skull Glen oxbow. 
Mr. Clutchbill got out and removed the 
board and returned, then the car crept 
forward along the bushy roadside. 
On the right, tumbled with broken 
rocky fragments, a gray cliff lifted its 
wrinkled grim face far above the tree 
tops as though reaching for the clouds. 
At the far bend of the oxbow a deserted 
log cabin came in sight beside the 
road. It was long and low with a 
sinister air creeping about it. 

“We'll get out here at the bank’s 
newly acquired villa,” said Mr. Clutch- 
bill in a low voice. 

“IT don’t like this place,” stated Mr. 
Spearhawk after he got down and stood 
glaring suspiciously at the log cabin 
door which was open a crack as 
though a pair of wild eyes were peer- 
ing out. 

“You wait a minute,” mumbled Mr. 
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Clutchbill, “I'll show you something f 


stranger than that cabin.” 


The old director began quartering [ 
the ground to one side of the cabin, f 
stopping at times to gaze far up the} ‘ 
After a long study f 


face of the ledge. 
he came back to the car from which 


Mr. Spearhawk had not ventured ten fs 


paces. 
“TI want you to come with me,” said 
Mr. Clutchbill. “I think I’ve located 


it, but it’s veiled by that old balsam § 
Do you see a F 


sticking up over there. 
dead branch about ten feet from the 
top of the balsam?” 

Mr. Spearhawk nodded. 


““Shucks! 
here,”’ snapped Mr. Clutchbill pushing 
through the undergrowth toward the 
balsam. 

Mr. Spearhawk followed gingerly, 


peering keenly around for serpents, f 


and suddenly the two men stood be- 
fore the tall, slim balsam, its bark 
oozing aromatic tear drops of colorless 
gum. 

“Now,” ordered Mr. Clutchbill, “! 
want you to take this hatchet, which 
I lugged in case we had to do any 


patching on the cabin, and cut off the f 


top of the tree just under the dead 
limb I showed you.” 

Glad to get clear of the ground, Mr. 
Spearhawk, aided by convenient limbs, 
went up the tree in his stocking feet. 
After a season of hacking, ten feet of 
the balsam’s top slowly sagged side- 
wise and pitched down. Mr. Spear- 
hawk followed it, and once he was on 


the ground he stared around. Mr. 
Clutchbill was nowhere in sight. 

“Aaron. Aaron!” he yelled in 
alarm. 


“I’m over here!’ came the old 
director’s faint shout, and there was a 
trace of excitement in it. 

Mr. Spearhawk went out of the 
brush like a weasel. 

“What'd I tell you?’ howled Mr. 
Clutchbill as Mr. Spearhawk trotted 
up. The old director was pointing. 

Mr. Spearhawk looked through the 
gap in the skyline he’d opened in 
cutting off the balsam’s top. For 4 
moment he stood transfixed. Then 
slowly screwed two wild eyes on Mr. 
Clutchbill. 


“If we're 
going into the brush you can go ahead.” [ 
There aren’t any snakes f 
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Far up on the brink of the ledge, 
clean-cut by the Maker of the Uni 
verse, a white skull and crossbones} 
peered down over the top of the bal- j 
sam. The great eye and nose cavities} 


were black and an outcropping of 


quartz formed a ghostly set of teeth.) 
Just below it playful Nature hadp 


formed white crossbones. 


“IT remember 
breathed Mr. Clutchbill. 
gave this glen its name. It’s a warning 
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by Mother Nature there’s death in 


those ledges . . . rattlesnakes. We 
mustn’t speak of it; it isn’t done 
around tourists’ hangouts, and this 
place is going to be a Ferndale Na- 
tional’s tourist parlor.” 

“What!” gasped Mr. Spearhawk. 
‘Don’t do it! It'll be a worse flop 


' than I made in swapping for the place. 
| Think of the rattlers and the ghostly 


skull. Folks will shun this place like 


| poison.” 
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; It'll lure ’em. 


“Not by a long shot, they won’t. 
People flock around 
murders, and bodies and skulls... they 
just can’t keep away. And I’ve got 
another lure. You'll see in about two 
weeks.” 

And it was exactly in two weeks 
that Skull Glen cabin blossomed as 
gay as a June rose under Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s hand. He had compelled the 
state to reopen the oxbow road. The 
cabin was renovated, and from a staff 


onits ridgepole rippled a flag that would 


have made a pirate dance like a gazelle 
...a black banner with a white skull 
and crossbones. Hard by the cabin 


' stood a post with an arrow on its top, 


' pointing to the great natural skull and 
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' crossbones far up on the dizzy cliff. 


Mr. Clutchbill had excavated Aunt 
Hilda Magoon, the champion apple 
pie maker of six counties. Where the 
horns of the old oxbow road left the 
state turnpike now appeared large 
board signs, jet black with a white 
skull and crossbones on the top. Large 
white letters ran across the black signs: 


SAINTE HILDA —UNDER-— 
THE —SKULL 
Visit the Refreshment Cabin 
See the Giant’s Skull 
Gobble Down Our Vintage Apple Pies 
Only Vintage Pies on the Globe 


Aunt Hilda was a powerful woman 
with a voice like a fish horn. Under 
her hand the project slid into popu- 
larity with the unrelenting march of 
an avalanche. Two of her brood 
rustled fire wood for the cook stove, 
the great oven of which was con- 
Sstantly stuffed full of a stunning 


| variety of fancy apple pies. Beside the 


cabin doorway a gaily painted panel 
broadcast the unique list: 


The McIntosh Kiltie 
(Spicy as Old Scotland) 


Lemon Pippin Stinger 
(Shot with Lemon Peel) 


Turkey Red Fameuase 
(Ist Cultivated apple of 
North America) 


Juicy Deep Dish Sizzler 
(Red-Hot . . . Chilled with 
iced maple syrup) 
Champeen of the House 
(Boiled cider apple pie 
Braced with Apple Jack 
8 YEARS in the wood) 


January, 1950 
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The week end after the opening, 
Mr. Clutchbill ordered Mr. Spearhawk 
to take him over to:Sainte Hilda- 
Under-the-Skull. When they at last 
found a place to park both men stood 
in open-mouth wonder. Cars were 
everywhere. At last Mr. Clutchbill 
got Aunt Hilda into a private corner 
and held a long talk with her. When 
he regained the car Mr. Spearhawk 
was lapping his fingers off after a 
plunge into a “Champeen of the 
House”’ apple jack pie. 

“We might stay for the night,” 
hinted Mr. Spearhawk wistfully run- 
ning his tongue over his aromatic lips. 
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“Great heavens, no!’ grunted Mr. 
Clutchbill. ‘“‘Hilda’s darn near sold 
out right now, and look at the folks 
waiting.” 

It was on Saturday noon of the next 
week end a call came in from the tele- 
phone Mr. Clutchbill had had con- 
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nected at the cabin. It was Aunt 
Hilda speaking, and her dinner horn 
voice came over the wire as though 
through an amplifier. 

“You, Aaron? Great Scott! I’m 
sold out again, and the oven is stuffed 
again with twenty pies.” 

“That’s the stuff,’ yelled back the 
old director. 

“Aaron, are you listening? I’m a 
powerful woman, but I can’t take this 
long.” 

“Hang on! Something’s sure to 
pop!” wedged in Mr. Clutchbill. 

“There has. Such a feller as you 
spoke of has been snooping around 
here allday. He’s from the city. He’s 
making offers.” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


receipts are placed in the money bags 
and they are returned to the J. A. 
Center. 

To date we have not had any 
experience with the loan phase of 
banking, since no applications for 
credit have been received. However, 
we believe that before the year is over 
some of the J. A. companies will feel 
the need of financial assistance, and it 
is now planned to have J. A. Bank 


members attend company meetings 
to stress our loan service. 

Companies desiring loans may meet 
with banking company officials and 


advisors at any of our meetings. The 
banking company loan committee will 
require a statement of assets and 
liabilities, a profit and loss statement, 
and certain other information which 
will assist the committee to determine 
the ability of the applicant to repay 
the proposed loan as agreed. 

Incidentally, in 1948 the Commer- 
cial National made a $250 loan to a 
J. A. group which manufactured and 
sold house numbers. This loan was 
repaid ahead of schedule. 

At the weekly meetings, after the 
J. A. bankers complete their postings 
and other tasks, they have opportunity 
to visit the different departments of 
the Commercial National, since we are 
open Monday evenings until 8 o’clock. 
Later on we plan to have the young 
people “‘work” in the departments of 
their choice. Some have indicated an 
interest in a banking career following 
graduation. 

The bank is dinner host to four of 
the junior bankers each week, in the 
cafeteria. In each instance, the mem- 
bers of the quartet are from different 
schools, and dining together enables 
them to become better acquainted. 

This month we expect to publish the 
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“Stick to the price I named. Don’t 
let down a cent.” 

“But he’s pesterin’ me to death.” 

“Tell him to go away. That'll make 
him close or quit hollering.” 

After Mr. Clutchbill hung up he was 
minded to go over to the cabin, but 
decided to wait. 

At three o’clock the telephone rang 
again. 

Again it was Aunt Hilda. 
was raised to a shrill pitch. 

“He’s bit! Come over with the 
papers!” 

“Tie him down!” howled back the 
old director. ‘“‘Spearhawk and I will 
be there in half an hour.” 

At eight o’clock that night Aunt 


Her voice 


a « ~ 


J. A. BANKING 


J. A. Bank’s condensed year-end 
statement of condition in the local 
newspapers. 

As a result of service charges and 
other revenue, it is hoped that the 
J. A. Bank will be able to liquidate at 
the end of the school year with suffi- 
cient earnings so that stockholders 
can be repaid in full and a 10 per cent 
dividend distributed. 

However, while all of the Junior 
Achievement companies strive to be- 
come successful business enterprises, 
the chief emphasis is not on making 
money but on giving the youngsters 
actual business experience. National 
statistics show that the going is not 
always easy: about 10 per cent of the 
companies fail in the first five months, 
30 per cent complete the year in the 
red, 20 per cent break even, and the 
remaining 40 per cent achieve the 
dividend stage. Some companies, 
seeing their business go into the red, 
have wisely reorganized and hit upon 
successful products. And, the mis- 
takes that cause failure often teach 
the Achievers as much as they might 
have learned from success. 


OCAL business firms are recogniz- 

ing Junior Achievement work as be- 
ing helpful experience, and are giving 
weight to it in their interviews with 
job applicants. Following graduation, 
the J. A.’s are finding that their past 
activities with the miniature com- 
panies are distinctly helpful in obtain- 
ing full-time employment. 

There is also a broader economic 
significance to the program. It not 
only gives youngsters a better compre- 
hension of private enterprise and the 
interdependence of profits, capital and 
jobs, but they in turn can be depended 
upon to pass some of this understand- 
ing on to their home firesides and to 


Hilda, with a wet turban wound 
around her head, sat in the cabin 
kitchen. Across the kitchen table sat 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Did you ever see one of these?” 
asked the old director gently, handing 
over a piece of green paper. “It’s yours!” 

“Aaron Clutchbill! A thousand dol- 
lar bank note! And—and.. . mine, 
you say? It’s only been three weeks!” 

“Yours, fair and square,’ nodded 
Mr. Clutchbill. ‘“‘And it’s little enough 
for you, for the bank has the rest of 
the $20,000 we sold out for. We made 
a clean profit of $17,500. Stick to the 
old Ferndale National, Hilda. It’s 
the bank that knows where the gold 
lies in these mountains.”’ 


the J. A. stockholders. 

That is one reason why the national 
board of directors of Junior Achieve- 
ment, having thoroughly tested the 
plan, now looks forward to a rapid 
expansion. By next fall it is hoped 
to have a truly nationwide operation, 
with more than 30,000 youngsters 
participating, explaining to families 
and friends how it takes capital to 
create jobs, and selling shares in their 
junior companies to approximately 
2,400,000 stockholders. 

To reach this objective will require 
additional business support. Bankers 
interested in the program can obtain 
additional information from the na- 
tional headquarters of Junior Achieve- 
ment, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 

Many banks throughout the coun- 
try are already active. The list in- 
cludes such institutions as The Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Philadelphia; 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking Com- 
pany, and Howard Savings Institu- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey; Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
Boatmen’s National Bank, and Indus- 
trial Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; The First National Bank of 
Jersey City, Jersey City, New Jersey; 
The Federation Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York City; The Merchants 
National Bank, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts; and the First National Bank, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 

As for the Commercial National 
Bank, we are elated at the opportunity 
to serve as sponsor of the J. A. Bank 
of Peoria, and to bring to its members 
not only a knowledge of banking 
techniques but also a better perspec 
tive of the American system of free 
enterprise. 
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